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THE GREAT BOOK ON 
MENTAL HEALING 


Hypnotic 
Therapeutics 


By Dr. JOHN D. QUACKENBOS, A.M. 


The author has received the following re- 
markable letter from the rector of Emmanuel 
Church, Boston, the birthplace of the new 
movement for Mental Healing: 


Dear Mr. Quackenbos: 

I have just finished reading your book, and wish to 
congratulate you on having completed so important a 
piece of work. It seems to me one of the most 
practical and comprehensive statements of the value of 
hypnotic suggestion which has been written in English. 
It is certainly, as far as I know, the most important 
contribution on the subject in our American Literature. 

Believe me, 
Yours sincerely, 


(Signed) ELWOOD WORCESTER. 
Cloth, Octavo. 333 pages. Price, $2.00 net 
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THE SERVANT 
IN THE HOUSE 


By 


Charles Rann Kennedy 


We do not publish plays—but here is a drama so 
great, so compelling, so reverent, so akin to all the 
beautiful and permanent things in life, that it is more 
than a play, more than a novel, more than a mere book. 
It is a page from life itself, revealing the brotherhood of 
man as a real, breathing thing; showing how the im- 
possible has become possible. According to the critics, 
“Not in a lifetime has such a wonderful play been cre- 
ated”’—and it reads as well as it acts. 





“I have tried to set forth the only feasible law in 
society, that of a spiritual brotherhood among man- 
kind, which is both Christianity and Socialism.” 

—Charles Rann Kennedy. 











With Eight Photographs from the Play. 
Cloth. Price, $1.25 
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UNCLE SAM—“ BILL, YOU’D LOOK SO MUCH BETTER 
IN YOUR OWN CLOTHES” 
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COMMENT 


What Taft Said About Grant 

Tur strong light that beats upon a throne is twilight com- 
pared with the light that beats upon a candidate for Presi- 
dent of the United States, especially just before convention 
time, when a lot of earnest hands are practising to beat him 
for the nomination. Of the velocity and power of that light 
Secretary Tarr has just had at this writing an interesting 
experience. On Decoration day the Secretary made a speech 
at Grant’s tomb. His subject was Grant, and his address 
included this passage: 

It is true that Granr received an education at West Point, but 
certainly nothing was developed there in him to indicate his fitness 
or ability to meet great responsibilities. 

He did well in the Mexican war, as did other lieutenants. He 
manifested as regimental quartermaster energy and familiarity 
with his duties. But in 1854 he resigned from the army because 
he had to. He had yielded to the weakness of a taste for strong 
drink, and rather than be court-martialled he left the army. He 
returned from Vancouver, on the Pacifie coast, to his family in St. 
Louis without money, without property—a disheartened man. He 
accepted from his father-in-law a loan of seventy-five -acres of 
land, upon which he constructed a house for his family to live in, 
aud there he carried on farming operations. His chief business 
seemed to be that of selling wood, of cutting it, and piling it in 
the back yards of the well-to-do people of St. Louis. 

After six vears of this life he gave up farming because of ill 
health and went into the real-estate business for a year. He failed 
in this. His associate dissolved the partnership. Then at last 
his father offered him $600 as a clerk in his leather store at 
Galena, Illinois, and then he moved from St. Louis. He worked 
here for a year also. During these seven years, though every- 
thing looked dark, he overcame in a great measure his weakness 
for strong drink. jut he was so constituted that it seemed 
impossible for him to earn a livelihood even when he had given 
hostages to fortune in the shape of a wife and four children. 

Our neighbor the World, nosing an important item in these 
remarks of a candidate about a former Republican President, 
has been at pains to learn and disclose how other persons 
felt about them. It prints telegrams from such noted Repub- 
lican patriots as WituiAM FE. Cuanpier, Josern B. Foraker, 
and Mrs. Joun A. Logan in disparagement of Mr. Tart’s 
taste, or accuracy, in making these allusions. It also quotes 
expressions of regret or offence from Grand Army men in 
New York, Buffalo, St. Louis, and other convenient centres, 
and from sundry prominent Southern women, and from 
various authorities, some of whom testified that what Mr. 
Tart said was not true. “Tarr’s Attack upon the Memory 
of General U. S. Granr” was the World’s heading for this 
collection of gossip, and it gave what strength and prominence 
it could to the idea that Tarr had aspersed Grant’s memory. 
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Grant’s Eight Years of Struggle 

Well, the World is a Democratic paper, and Tart is a Re 
publican candidate, and a strong one. All things considered 
the Secretary, as long as he was not writing history but speak 
ing a eulogy, might have passed more lightly over the part o 
Grant’s life which immediately preceded the war. But hi 
was too honest to do it. Painting his Cromwe.t, he put i 
the wart, and made his picture true, as far as it went, to 
nature. Of course the idea that he traduced Grant or dealt 
unkindly with his memory is too absurd to discuss. GRAN‘ 
was far too remarkable and important a person for any part 
of the story of his life to be spared from history. No part 
of it is disgraceful. THe was always honest and always faith- 
ful. The story of the exceedingly severe discipline of life 
that he endured in early manhood is essential to the ecompre- 
hension of his character. He had latent in him great military 
abilities partly developed by his military training. ~He had 
no business aptitude at all, and after he first left the army 
he had to make his living by manual work. That alcohol was 
a snare to him for a time, anc a danger to him for perhaps a 
dozen years, is matter of common knowledge. He never was 
dissolute, but his temperament did not fit in well with 
whiskey, and he could not drink spirits in moderation and 
with safety.. So in the end he gave up alcohol altogether. 
How much too much he ever drank is not important. 
What is important is that after he left the army he 
turned to the support of his family, and kept on working, 
chiefly with his hands, for eight years, controlled anid 
amended his habits, and came to the Civil War tolerably fit 
for the one great work to which he had a ealling. Whatever 
his habits were, and however much or little they had to do 
with bringing him to poverty, it must be estimated that those 
severe years had a vastly important influence for the strength- 
ening and hardening of his character, and in qualifying him 
to carry the immense weight of responsibility that was laid 
upon him in later years. It is discipline and struggle that 
make men strong. Grant got his discipline, struggled through 
his hard places, and came out finally a man of profound 
and stoical self-reliance at a time when such a man was 
indispensable to the country. Nothing that is true can be said 
to the detriment of General Grant’s character. What Secre- 
tary Tart said accords with accepted biography. It won’t 
hurt Grant, and we trust it won’t hurt Tarr. Certainly it 
ought not to. 


Great Is Truth, and Mighty Above All Things 

There are people who shrink so timidly from all contact 
with what is painful in life that in writing the story of a 
sailing-vessel’s voyage to California they would edit Cape 
Horn and its buffetings out of the narrative, and run their 
ship through the Strait (where sailing-vessels seldom venture), 
because the winds and waves are calmer there. They like 
all stories to be nice, and they are the sort of people who will 
be most discomfited by what Secretary Tarr said about 
Grant. For Grant, in his voyage of life, went round the 
Tlorn, and met great gales there and rode them out, which 
was the gist of what Tart said about him. For Tart, like 
all robust spirits, has a natural leaning towards the dis- 
closure of the truth. In explanation, for the benefit of those 
who need it, of the reasonableness of that leaning, it may be 
profitable to quote here again some lines, long seasoned with 
time, that were quoted in last week’s WEEKLY: 

As for truth it endureth and is always strong; it liveth and 
conquereth forevermore. 

With her there is no accepting of persons or rewards; but she 
doeth the things that are just, and refraineth from all unjust and 
wicked things; and all men do like well of her works. 

Neither in her judgment is any unrighteousness; and she is the 
strength, kingdom, power, and majesty of all ages, Blessed be the 
God of Truth. 

And with that he held his peace. And all the people then 
shouted, and said, Great is truth, and mighty above all things. 


Insured Against Panic 

It is not expected that the provision of the compromise 
emergency currency law which finally passed the Senate over 
the pompadour of Senator La Fotierre will ever be tested 
by actual use. The bill is drawn to last six years, and nobody 
looks for another critical financial disturbance within that 
time. Moreover, the law provides for a national monetary 
commission to revise our whole currency system and put it 
on the best and safest basis that the wit of our legislators can 
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devise and enact; and there is reasonable expectation that the 
commission will do its work, and that Congress will endorse 
its findings, long before the life of the law just made runs 
out. But just as that modern navy best justifies its existence 
which neyer fires a gun except in practice, so the more the 
country does not use this new money law, the better is justified 
the great exertion made to pass it. The sole purpose of the 
law is to keep off panics by providing means to handle and 
abate them if they come. It makes it possible for the banks 
at a pinch to get hold of and issue five hundred millions of 
money, based on State, city, town, and county bonds and on 
zood, two-name, commercial paper. The bonds will be good 
for ninety per cent. of their value in new circulation; the 
commercial paper for seventy-five per cent. This emergency 
circulation will be taxed at a rate beginning at five per cent. 
a year during its first month, and increasing gradually to ten 
per cent. a year, thus insuring the retirement of the new 
money as soon as the crisis has passed which it was intended 
to meet. That the new law is a perfect measure nobody 
claims, but it does serve an exceedingly useful purpose of 
diminishing reasonable causes of anxiety and lightening the 
burden of care which our responsible financiers have to carry. 
The men who have to face panics when they do come are glad 
to have this law. It gives them ammunition with which to 
fight off ruin when it threatens. The Republican party, on 
whom rests at present the chief responsibility for the welfare 
of the country, can meet at Chicago with easier minds for 
having this detail of accomplished duty behind them. 


“Bond the Guardians!” Cries Wilyum 

Brother Bryan grieves sorely in the Commoner because 
the Pennsylvania delegation got away from him. With a voice 
still trembling with sorrow and indignation he tells how 
“at the primary, where the voters had a chance to express 
themselves, more than two-thirds of the district delegates 
were instructed, and yet in the State convention the delegates 
clected at the same primaries joined in with a political boss 
to defeat instructions.” Awful, awful! Desperately wicked 
is the heart of a delegate, and deceitful above all things. 
Shackle the rascals; gag them; put manacles on their: ankles 
and ship them to Denver under charge of responsible keepers ; 
that is the only safe way; and that is none too safe, for who 
will keep the keepers! But hear the Nebraska shepherd’s 
own voice: 

ONLY BY INSTRUCTING CAN THE VOTERS CONTROL; 
the uninstructed delegate is a guardian without bond. 
Chance me no chances, cries Wiryum. Bind the delegates 
and bond the guardiang. Give the rogues the least chance, 
and they will dish you sure! Oh, Wiryum!. Wiryum! how 
sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is to watch a passion wane! 


Only One Peerless American 

Our good friend T. W. La Freicur, of Belle Fourche, 
South Dakota, in writing to apprise us of his resolution to 
deny us in the future the hospitalities of his mind and roof, 
makes this interesting declaration of his convictions: 

I am a Democrat and am a profound believer in the political 
principles advocated and advanced by those peerless Americans, 
Witt1amM J. BryAN and THeopore RooseEvELT, and believe them 
to be the two greatest Americans of the present day, with few 
peers in past history. 

Yently and respectfully, but with such firmness as we can 
command, we deprecate this duplication of . peerlessness. 
There is but one peerless American. There cannot be an- 
other. The country might stand another, but the language 
couldn’t. If there were two, there would be none, because 
each would have a peer. As it is, no shade of ambiguity 
diminishes this glowing title. It belongs without competition 
or dispute to Winu1AM Jennixes Bryan, of Nebraska. He is 
The Peerless American—The Peerless Leader, and no other 
need apply. If any other does apply, he will wish he hadn’t, 
because the present incumbent proposes to hold the job. As 
for President Roosrvett, he is undoubtedly eminent, but he 
never set up to be peerless, and truly we question very much 
whether he would be grateful to our South Dakota friend 
for yoking him up with Dr. Bryan as a co-proprietor of that 


coruseating word. 


Needed Naval Reforms 
As usual, Congress has been accused of having done little 
else than appropriate too much money. Be this as it may, 
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we were reminded on the last day of the session, when the 
newspapers were describing Senator LA Fouuerre’s wasteful 
cighteen-and-one-half-hour performance, of a condition of 
things that has too long vainly demanded correction at the 
hands of Congress, namely, the inadequately supervised work- 
ing. of the various bureaus of the Navy Department. On 
May 29 Secretary MetcaLr announced the impending promul- 
gation of General Order No. 66, which is: 

Hereafter all orders issued by the Secretary or Assistant Secre- 

tary of the Navy direct to any commandant or other officer in the 
naval service shall be executed, and the officer to whom such order 
is issued shall promptly notify the bureau, or senior officer con- 
cerned, of its receipt and execution. 
This order carries a most distressing implication, but it ean- 
not fairly be taken as an announcement by the Secretary 
that henceforth he will pass upon all the work of the-bureaus— 
indeed, he is unable to do so properly for want of technical 
knowledge. Such supervision has been hitherto attempted by 
the Board of Construction and the General Board. What seems 
to be needed, and what has, we believe, been frequently suggest- 
ed, is an additiona! Assistant Secretary, an officer of the line, 
who shall have authority to pass upon the technical proposals 
of the bureaus. Not until Congress has authorized the ap- 
pointment of such a supervisor may we cease to expect the 
occurrence of cases similar to that of the officer who, after 
naving dotted the earth with coaling stations at considerable 
expense to the government as a bureau chief, was returned to 
sea service, only to find that he eculd not take his ship into 
one of the same for lack of water to do it in. This officer 
was competent, but even officers make mistakes unless they 
have some one to keep tab on them. Another reform sadly 
needed is the introduction of some system of elimination 
whereby officers will be enabled to attain flag rank at an 
earlier age. When this and adequate supervision of the 
bureaus have been achieved, and not until then, will our navy 
be ready to go to war; for, although most people don’t see it, 
it is not wholly. in ships and crews that a navy consists. 


The Works of Tvashtri and the Fickle Public 

To the Hon. James ScrooLcrart SierMan has been given 
“the roundness of the moon” and “the heat of ‘the fire,” 
and notwithstanding he is being spoken of as the next Re pub- 
lican nominee for the Vice-Presidency. Oh, the fickleness. of 
public taste thus so soon to have turned from “the undula- 
ting curves of the serpent, the graceful twist of the creeping 
plant, the light shivering of the grass blade, the slenderness 
of the wiliow,” and “the chill of the snow”! 


Is Socialism Coming or Going? . 

At a socialist meeting the other day in New York, Mr. 
Carr, a Chicago clergyman, of Euacene: Dess as 
“speaking his message in this generation as Moses and 
Curist did in theirs.” Everybody, including Dress, speke 
handsomely of Dress at that meeting. A shouting woman 
proclaimed him to be “the living link between God and man.” 
There were a good many ministers at the meeting; the poet 
MarKHAM was there, too, and Mr. EpmMunp Ke tty, late of 
Paris, and Mrs. Rose Pastor Stokes, and altogether it was 
a very prosperous assemblage, and fit to encourage the Rev. 
Dr. Lone, of Brooklyn, to say, as he did, that “we are stand- 
ing on the verge of the greatest movement in centuries.” 
And yet it is worth observing that France, a stronghold of 
the socialists, has recently shown noteworthy signs of reaction. 
The municipal elections of May 3, which generally indicate 
which way the cat will jump, showed decided losses for the 
socialists in the majorities of every considerable municipal 
council except one. Brest and Bourges have virtually swept 
their: councils clean of socialists, and at Marseilles and at 
Lyons they lost control; at Lille and at Roubaix they met 
defeat; and Toulouse itself, the city of Jaures, has turned 
her back upon their leader. The case of France is in point, 
teeause France has had a fair experience of socialism. M. 
CLEMENCEAU himself, the present Premier, in whose régime 
all this is happening, was the leader of the very first radicais 
against GAMBETTA and JuLes Ferry, and the founder of rad- 
ical socialism. Yet it is under his government that the re- 
action has set in, and all France, which is a property-owning 
country, recoils from the threat of collectivism. In this coun- 
try our socialist friends are still in the febrile stage of hal- 
lucination. 
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The Catch-as-catch-Can System of Education 

The Commencement season being now on and proceeding 
blithely, it is 2 fit time to remark how much the current 
catch-as-catch-can system of college education is under scru- 
tiny and criticism. The scrutiny yields the general impres- 
sion that the development of the elective system gives to the 
students in the larger universities an enormous choice of 
studies, but no certain and consecutive drill in anything. 
It seems to say to the student, “Here is all knowledge, ex- 
pounded by specialists; choose such branches as seem to be 
your size, and go in and wrestle with them.” And the student 
chooses according to his lights and strength and ambition, 
and duly wrestles. If his purposes are sufficiently definite, 
and he is well enough advised, he may do very well; but if 
he is in college with a vague idea of getting an education, 
he is apt to flounder pretty helplessly in the great sea of 
choice. To be sure he has appointed advisers who know 
about the courses, but how do they know about him? 
His father tries to help him, but his father is an amateur 
of education, with some notions about what it is useful 
to know, but with very little real knowledge of the gen- 
eral subject. More important usually than what the youth 
studies is whom he studies under. Out of men more than 
out of books come the greater lessons, and nothing is set down 
in the pamphlets that enumerate courses about the capacity 
of the’men by whom the courses are given. So in the end 
the father usually turns out to be a very halting helper, 
and in the end he is usually found wondering in a bewildered 
way what his boy is really getting in the mental-treatment 
line in college, and whether it is worth the time and the cost 
of admission. Ie hopes it is, and believes it is, but his belief 
is a pure act of faith. He does not know, and ean rarely find 
any one who can tell him. 


What Is Coming Next? 
So there, or thereabouts, is where the elective system has 


come in this year of grace. It is splendid, but chaotic. It- 


is doing an enormous business, but doing it apparently with 
speculative students and -bewildered. fathers. It is felt to 
stand with validity. for progress in education. Its hardest 
erities usually admit that with all its faults it is better than 
the Procrustean system that preceded it. Its observers for 
the. most part lack qualifications to criticise it helpfully. 
They observe that it is queer; it seems to them more of a 
gamble than it should he, and they wonder whether its de- 
fects—if it has them—are capable of correction and will be 
remedied. They feel that when Youth. is given a seat at the 
-paternal cost at Wisdom’s board there ought at least to be 
a table d’héte repast, or even a choice of them, available for 
him, if he lacks the necessary judgment to make a profitable 
selection a la carte. Dr. Witson’s current attempt to meet 
this reasonable yearning at Princeton interests them very 
much, they try to weigh the objections made by Mr. JoHn 
Corpin to the alleged Germanization of Harvard, and they 
wonder whether President Etiot’s splendid achievements as 
an innovating edueator are only a noble phase in the progress 
of education, and whether there are not very interesting turns 
and changes and_developments still ahead. Dr. Ettor has 
heen an apostle of freedom in universities, and has struck 
some shackles from some slaves that never can be snapped on 
again. But the next set of ideas in a strong man’s mind-that 
will shape the course of the colleges are not likely to be quite 
the same as his. They will build on his foundation, but what 
will be the edifice? There will be new problems and new 
ways to meet them; an eftort perhaps to run the great uni- 
versities a little Jess like department stores where clerks will 
sell you anything you ask for, and a little more perhaps like 
institutions where needs are studied by the expert, and great 
teachers inspire and stimulate the mind of youth. 


Not a New Speech, Anyway 

It is an interesting fact that the identical speech about 
General Grant which Secretary Tarr made on Decoration 
day was delivered by him three weeks before before a crowded 
audience, and excited no unfavorable comment whatever. 
Among those who heard it, and who made acknowledgment 
to Secretary Tart after the address was over, were persons 
who of all others might have been hurt in their sensibilities 
if there had really been anything in the speech to hurt 
them. 
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A New British Confederation 


A RESOLUTION of great importance to the British Empire, as wel! 
as to the future of South Africa, was adopted the other day by the 
delegates from Britain’s self-governing colonies in that part of the 
world who have been assembled at Pretoria in an Interstate Customs 
and Railway Conference. The aim of the resolution was to bring 
about the prompt establishment of « South-African federation 
analogous to the Dominion of Canada and the Australian Com- 
monwealth. The step now taken at Pretoria is precisely analo- 
gous to that which was decided on by the convention of American 
States at Annapolis in 1786. The latter convention was itself 
unable to do anything to strengthen the government formed by the 
Articles of Confederation, but it started a movement which was to 
have momentous consequences by calling on the thirteen States to 
send delegates in the following year to another convention in Phila- 
delphia, which should have power to propose tentative amendments 
of the existing compact, which, when ratified by the States, should 
become part of the Federal organic law. Itself abortive, the 
Annapolis ‘convention was destined to bear transcendent fruit. On 
the face of things, the Pretoria conference seems likely to have a 
speedier and a no less far-reaching effect on the political relations 
of Britain's self-governing colonies in South Africa, for the delegates 
to it are composed of ministers and high officials, and therefore 
represent in an unusual degree the preponderant party, which, so far 
as three of the four colonies are concerned-—to wit, Cape Colony, the 
Transvaal, and the former Orange Free State—is that of the Boers 
er Afrikanders. There was no vagueness or ambiguity in the ex- 
pressed intentions of this party. The announcement made by the 
conference was that the delegates had agreed upon the principle 
of closer union, had undertaken to submit to their respective par- 
liaments certain resolutions embodying that principle, and that 
they would recommend their parliaments to appoint forthwith 
delegates to a national convention whose business it would be to 
frame a draft federal constitution. There is no doubt that the 
parliaments of the three self-governing colonies which are controlled 
by Boer ministers will quickly carry out the plan proposed at Pre- 
toria. It is only in Natal that opposition must be expected, and 
it is not for Natal’s interest long to hold out against the project of 
South-African confederation. 

lf we turn to the details of the scheme propounded at Pretoria, 
we find that the national convention is to consist of delegates pro- 
portioned numerically to population, namely, twelve from Cape 
Colony, eight from the Transvaal, and five each from Orange River 
Colony and from Natal. It is also proposed that the delegates 
shall vote by head, or individually, and not according to states. 
The delegates to the Philadelphia convention of 1787 voted by 
States. Indeed, they would have accomplished nothing had they 
pursued a different course, for at that time the States were jealous 
of their political equality, and would not have accepted the 
Articles of Confederation but for the agreement that in the uni- 
cameral congress created thereby each State, whether large or small. 
should have an equal voice. The same principle of equality was 
adhered to in the provision of the new Constitution defining the 
composition of the Federal Senate, and also in the stipulation that 
whenever the choice of a President should be relegated to the House 
of Representatives the vote in that body should be by States. It 
may be that Natal will refuse to enter the coming national conven- 
tion unless her demand that each of the four colonies shall have an 
equal voice is granted. It would seem that such a concession might 
safely be made, in view of the fact above mentioned that the Boer 
or Afrikander element is dominant in the three other colonies. 

That the ministers of Cape Colony, the Transvaal, and the Orange 
River Colony have already definite conceptions of the features 
which, they think, the draft scheme of confederation should con- 
tain, is evident from their avowed intention that the project of 
unification shall undergo no extensive parliamentary discussion 
until the national convention shall have drawn up the proposed 
organic law. Of course the state legislatures will have to be asked 
to give their assent to the appointment of delegates, but it is 
understood that outside of Natal the request will be purely 
formal and acquiescence perfunctory. Even when the draft 
constitution is submitted to the colonial legislatures, no power of 
amendment will be conceded to them, but they will be called upon 
either to accept or reject the proposed federative polity. So great 
is the pressure that ministers are able to apply, that nobody doubts 
their ability to secure a prompt adoption cf the new scheme of 
confederation, so far as all the South-African self-governing 
colonies are concerned, except Natal. We should not overlook the 
reason why Natal, small as she is, may think that she ought to 
exercise in the national convention an influence out of all propor- 
tion to her population. The Transvaal and the Orange River 
Colony have no seaport, and they would account it a great hardship 
if their exports and imports had to be moved exclusively to and 
from the distant harbors of Cape Colony. For the Transvaal and 
the Orange River Colony the short route to the sea is by way of 
Natal, which has a long coast on the Indian Ocean. It is barely 
possible, however, that the two inland Afrikander colonies might 
get on without Natal if Portugal would agree to sell to them its 
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Southeast Africa dependency, or, at least, Delagoa Bay, which al- 
ready is connected by rail with Johannesburg. That such a trans- 
action is conceivable may be interred from the fact that delegates 
‘from Portuguese Southeast Africa have taken part in the Customs 
and Railway Conference at Pretoria, except when the question of 
South-African Confederation was discussed. 

What is the attitude of Great Britain toward the projected 
union of her South-African self-governing dependencies? It is one 
by no means of indifference, yet of self-confessed inability to inter- 
fere in the slightest degree with the fulfilment of the wishes of the 
colonists, or to exert any influence, even indirectly, on their de- 
cisions. A good deal of water has flowed under the bridge since 
England strove to subdue the thirteen American colonies which 
had declared themselves independent; or since 1867, when Dis- 
RAELI had almost as much to do as Sir JoHN MacpoNaLp with 
drafting the British North American Act; or even, finally, since 
the SALISBURY government undertook to coerce the Boers of the 
Transvaal. As lately as May 13 the British House of Commons 
unanimously passed a resolution expressing confidence that the 
Liberal government would welcome the adoption of provisions in 
the approaching national convention at Pretoria calculated to 
render possible the ultimate inclusion of the whole of British South 
Africa (including Rhodesia as well as other Crown Colonies or pro- 
tectorates) in a federal union. At the same time, one of the 
ministers declared that the government, warned by precedent, was 
determined not to attempt to lead, but rather to leave the matter ex- 
clusively to the self-governing colonies of South Africa themselves. 
All it could do, he said, was to watch with folded arms, but not 
without solicitude, the spectacle. The impassive attitude was 
further emphasized by Mr. CHurcHILL, who acknowledged that 
Great Britain could only watch and wait. A spokesman of the 
Unionist party in the House of Commons concurred in taking the 
same acquiescent position. 

It follows that the three Afrikander colonies will be allowed to 
form just such a union as they wish. Are they likely to frame a 
federal constitution on the model of that of the Canadian Dominion, 
or on that of the Australian Commonwealth? It will be recalled 
that the former federal organic law is much more centralized 
than the latter. As regards the concentration of executive and 
judicial powers, the Dominion of Canada is a nation rather than a 
confederacy. Its provinces occupy the status rather of provinces 
in the French Republic than of the States in the American Union. 
The structure of the Australian Commonwealth is radically dif- 
ferent. As regards the powers reserved to the constituent states, 
it is comparable with our own Constitution, though the type of 
the federal government is different from our own in that it is 
Parliamentary rather than Presidential. 

Who would have believed eight years ago that England, after 
expending hundreds of millions of dollars and thousands of lives 
on the conquest of the Transvaal and the Orange Free State, would, 
within a decade, permit them and their fellow Afrikanders of Cape 
Colony to organize a confederation the subjugatien of which, 
should it covet independence, would entirely transcend the re- 
sources of the United Kingdom? 


Pursuit and Pause 


“To want to be wanted, to fight and shove, single-handed, for 
a place in the world, are evidences of strength,’ writes Dr. 
STEPHAN PaGeET in his anonymous and untechnical volume en- 
titled Confessio Medici. Indeed, with an English largely derived 
from our vivid and vital American psychologist, and with a 
large scorn of all side issues and by-accomplishments, Dr. PaGet 
urges young doctors who are willing to turn to him for advice 
to be doctors first, and whether they ever grow to be men or not 
seems hardly to matter, if only they manage to attain to the 
great modern market idol, success. Whether they live as they 
pass along the way seems to him a minor matter. One thing 
they must take to heart—if they are going to be doctors, they 
will have: no time to “ think about thinking or feel about, fee‘ing ” ; 
their business is to hustle, to build up a practice, produce the 
impression that they know what they are about, and that it. is 
by no means their fault if the mixture fails to cure the patient up- 
stairs. 

Well, success is something, tliongh when one contemplates the 
great number of those who have succeeded, one cannot but pause 
to wonder if the prize is really worth the price. And as to the 
victorious, how will they ever tell us? For it is the first rule 
of the game that they should not have pause to consider or be 
conscious. Dr. PAGET gives us a warning instance of a doctor 
who took an interest in the Ins—EN drama and whose practice 
waned, and the first thing he knew the drama paled in interest, 
and practice had vanished he knew not where, and he was left 
without dramas and without patients in a most piteous case. 

Every man cannot be a philosopher, but one would like to hail 
Socrates from the shades and set him to questioning and demol- 
ishing Dr. Pawer’s theory of success, which so closely resembles the 
theories of the worldly CatiicLes. Dr. Paget cannot too strong- 
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ly express his reprobation of the retiring temperament. ‘“ Other 
names for this temperament,’ he says, “are unassuming, mild, 
soft, feeble.” Such a person will never, never fight, force his way, 
hold his own, and increase his holding, advance, bring up re- 
inforcements, advance again, and beat thundering on the gates 
of success. ... “In the nursery,” he writes of such a person, 
“he was fond of his toys, but he let the other children play with 
them.” Oh, reprehensible feebleness! ‘* Compelled to take part 
in athletic contests, he behaved rather than played; .. . diligent, 
polite, tidy. punctilious in religion, and glad to share both his 
prayers and his hampers with other boys; found on the side of 
the authorities in times cf feud, and bearing his own authority, 
when it came to him, with provoking meekness.” Such boys’ hold 
on the outer world, Dr. PaGET insists, is all wrong. What we 
have to do in this world from the beginning is to knock 
down and grab. There is quite evidently not enough success to 
go round, so the main tenet in the good doctor’s philosophy of 
life is that we are here to fight, to push, to elbow, to gain im- 
portance and name. 


“For still the Lord is Lord of might. 
In deeds, in deeds He takes delight.” 


So he harks back to the old dispensation. It seems odd that 
a good man and a worthy can still live and succeed in the world 
in the twentieth century, and evolve a theory of life and publish 
a charming book about it, without the faintest or dimmest con- 
sciousness that the Christ had ever lived or spoken an authorita- 
tive word. 

Only one chapter hints at.something beyond man’s strength 
to grapple with. The old Greek. Destiny vaguely occurs to Dr. 
PAGET as a possible antagonist greater than man’s power of push- 
ing. If accident, cr disease, or old age force you to the wall, 
then, says Dr. Pacet, you must console yourself with reflecting 
that once, at any rate, you were capable of knocking down your 
antagonist and getting what you wanted. Dulness in old age 
is better, at any rate, than side issues in the fight of life. 

The tiger and the ape in man command the whole faith of 
this good and successful doctor, and he counsels men to cultivate 
them diligently and become successful at whatever cost, and per- 
haps the Lord will preserve them from any pause in activity 
wherein to weigh gains and losses and find out the true value 
of what they have shoved and elbowed to get. 

Any-man’s theory of life frankly set forth is interesting and 
valuable, and the chief interest in this vo!ume is the discovery 
of how very shallow a consciousness the successful consciousness 
is, how very slight its content. 

Each man faces the Sphinx, and each makes answer according 
to the depth of the vessel which contains his mortal consciousness. 
There are some who, when Destiny overtakes them on the pil- 
grimage, as it shall each wayfarer sooner or later, when the 
inevitable pause for reilection comes, shall be consoled not by the 
vision of all they have knocked down and elbowed out and 
grabbed up, but by the consciousness that they in themselves are 
something. That by a few side issues, a little turning aside daily 
from the bustle and the turmoil of life, a little giving way and 
making room and renouncement, they have built up in themselves 
a kind of pervasive peace, a mere shadow perhaps of that which 
passeth understanding, but in the light of which personal success 
or non-success seems no more than a dust atom dancing in the 
ray of sunlight. It will be hard to define this gain, for it neither 
glitters like gold nor tinkles like cymbals; it does not come by 
grappling, cr forging ahead, or hustling; it evades force and cun- 
ning, and the world’s business did not give it nor can it take 
it away; but it adds to the fulness of being, and it does more 
toward a true contentment than fame or millions. After all, we 
cannot all stand up in the front rank of life; there is too much 
hustling and elbowing there now, and the crowd and the combat 
are daily increasing; but if some of us elect to be stragglers on 
life’s march we may perhaps see more sunsets, watch the wind 
oftener as it fans the c:cuds across the sky, and pick more wild 
flowers. And these pursuits, say what one will about diligence 
and concentration, add to consciousness, and he is not a wise man 
who overlooks such adjuncts. It is possible to build a more stately 
roofing to the mansion of one’s soul by a lazy swim round a noon- 
flooded bay, with the eyes fixed on the girdling pine-clad banks, 
than by elbowing a man out of the way and getting his seat on 
the train. It induces a finer quality of thought, and therein, 
after all, lies true blessedness, as St. Francis would say. Not 
forging ahead and winning out, but ever more and more refining 
the quality of the thoughts that visit us, enlightening our con- 
sciences, sowing sympathetic words, and accustoming ourselves 
to mild gestures, these achievements make for. higher civilization 
and transform the world of apes and tigers into a- world of men 
and women. As we purify body and soul of self-interest, as 
we grow toward self-riddance and impersonal views, we under- 
stand the value of acquiescence; the great seething caldron of 
life ceases to be a place of torture whence we struggle to escape, 
and life appears to us in other forms, forms of beauty and vitality 
and peace, and ‘We come to believe that beyond the life militant, 













































































































































































































with its thwarting successes, there lies the life triumphant, where 
every gain of ours is a gain to all men, and where all toys and 
all sports and all blessedness are freely offered to whoever will 


partake. 


Dr. Pacer takes as the motto of his volume 


(such as it is) of our civilization,” ete. 


hustling and bustling, their skill or their fame he commended, 
but it was their personality as healers. The dedication to his 
various doctors tenders gratitude for kindness to a stranger, to 
a good genius among frosty mouutains, to one whom he knew 
but a week and another whom he knew but ten days, and who 
vet knew how to write their names deep in his memory; to an- 
other whose visits made it a pleasure to be ill, to one wise in 
counsel, and another unwearied in kindness, and another who 
knew how to be a friend. These were not just successful doctors; 
these were healing personalities; and so, though we highly com- 
mend Dr. PaGet’s essays for their vitality and ease and charm, 
we should only put them into the hands of those who would 
strenuously refuse all his advice, and who already know that 
there is more true living and vital growth in the pauses of 
activity than in the maddest of pursuits. 





Correspondence 
FAIR TO UTAH” 
Satt Lake City, Utan, May 14, 1908. 

To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—Some person writing over the signature of “ Traveller” 
presents some interesting statements, in your issue of May 9, 
touching “ Certain Social Conditions in the Far West” and with 
especial reference to polygamy in Utah. “ Traveller’s” article is 
reproduced in the Salt Lake Tribune of this city to-day, with a 
number of those endearing terms of indorsement which suggest 
paternity. The Tribune is curiously impressed with the notion 
that it will help Utah to have people in your part of the country 
believe badly of people here. Which I regard as at least doubtful. 

* Traveller” says, in the ccurse of the article in the WEEKLY: 
* For that these plural marriages still continue, despite the prohi- 
bition of the law, there is no sort of doubt, not only in the State 
of Utah, but in other Western States where thrifty and otherwise 
law-abiding Mormons have congregated in more or less numbers.” 

That is pretty bad English for HARPER’s WEEKLY; but it is worse 
correspondence, for it is not true. Not only is there évery sort of 
doubt of plural marriages in Utah, or anywhere in the West, but 
there is not the smallest scrap of evidence to support the state- 
ment or lend color to the belief. I am fully aware that Salt Lake 
people who make a living by defaming Utah cleverly sidestep this 
urgument by declaring that all the evidence of plural marriages 
is in the hands of the Mormons and they will not give it up. 
Which has a certain value. But it does not establish that you 
should believe a statement simply because there is no evidence in 
support of it. 

I cannot find one reason to believe there has been any new 
polygamy in Utah. And I have looked for it. One man, a promi- 
nent Mormon, a polygamist, has been accused of new polygamy— 
that is, having taken a plural wife since the Supreme Court of the’ 
United States made its decision in 1896, and the Mormon Church 
issued its manifesto abandoning the ordinance—within the past 
year. His name is Tanner. A letter was found among the effects 
of a woman recently deceased, and certain passages in the letter 
indicated Tanner’s high regard for her, his discharge of certain 
business for her, and no more. There was quite a commotion here 
when this letter was discovered, and the home defamers blazoned 
the statement all over the country that Tanner had been proved 
guilty of new polygamy. Tanner has demanded the publication of 
the letter by the people who took it from the effects of the deceased 
woman, and has flatly denied that he ever married the woman, 
while frankly admitting that he is a polygamist. That is, before 
the final court decision and the manifesto, eighteen years ago, he 
had contracted plural marriage. I don’t know whether both his 
wives are living, but if they are, I have no doubt he is living with 
them. That is the condition here. Mormons who took plural 
wives previous to 1896 are not disturbed in their domestic rel:- 
tions; and there are no plural marriages since that date. It has 
seemed the best way to settle a problem which greatly distressed 
a people whose many virtues entitle them to consideration. It 
seems to be fair to the women—who were sincere, whatever may be 
said of the men: and it has the merit of justice to children who, 
without demand of their own, became elements in the problem. 

That is one case on which the verdict of new polygamy in Utah 
rests. 

The other is this: A woman—name unknown—reported to the 
Salt Lake 7ribune that she had heard an address or letter read 
in a country Mormon meeting-house, the tenor of which was that 
some changes in rules were in contemplation touching service. She 
added that she overheard some men members of the congregation, 
chatting after service in the vestibule, say when those changes were - 
made maybe they would be permitted to take additional wives. 

The letter has been published, and it contains nothing on which 
to base a belief that the Mormon Chureh contemplated giving per- 
mission for plural marriages. The Mormons themselves flatly 
declare they have no such intention. 

I submit that there is not suflicient ground in these incidents 
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en which to base the charge that Mormons propose a revival 0: 
polygamy; and there surely is not enough to prove that new case 
of polygamy have occurred. 

To arrive at that conclusion two things must be admitted: 
First, things must be believed because there is nothing -to prov 
them true; and second, all of the worst and none of the best is 
to be accepted as the act of a people; accepted as illustrative oi 
that people. 

Let me assure you: There is no new polygamy. The Mormons 
have quit it in good faith, and they are not going back to it. They 
would not if there were no law against it, for they are quite in 
sympathy with the sentiment of modern Americanism; and_be- 
sides, in the days of their greatest freedom only five per cent. of 
the Mormon men had plural wives. There are fewer than a hun- 
dred polygamists in Salt Lake City—a city of eighty thousand 
people, half Mormons. 

Let even HARPER’S WEEKLY be fair to Utah. 

I am, sir, 
Le Roy ARMSTRONG. 


FROM A SUSPICIOUS READER 
Yew York, May 2 08. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: tena Sialic 

Str,—I quote from a great New York morning newspaper: 

“The prisoners were taken to Police Headquarters, where they 
gave their occupations as peddlers, and were booked as suspicious 
persons for examination by Inspector McCafferty to-day.” 

The italics are mine, used in the hope that the vivid word may 
catch the glance of some able editor and cause a change. Surely 
it is neither a crime nor a misdemeanor to be suspicious. It is 
not unlikely that these prisoners were held as suspected persons. 

I know that the abuse of “ suspicious” originates in the usage 
of the men behind the blotter at the desk of the police station; 
also that these men are too busy in preventing crime and catching 
criminals to bother with mere questions of etymology. But I 
ask you to beg the editors of newspapers that publish police re- 
ports to give poor old “ suspicious” a much-needed rest and in- 
struct all writers and editors to use the proper word. This will 
not dim the glory of the capturers of suspects, but it will spare 
the sensibilities cf many a constant reader. I am, sir, 

HENRY UNDERWOOD. 


We cannot support our correspondent in his criticism. One 
meaning of “suspicious,” as the dictionaries define it, is “ open 
to suspicion, exciting suspicion.” That meaning is well estab- 
lished. ‘Suspicious persons” and “suspicious cireumstances ” 
are in common use, and it is not bad use. ‘ Suspicious” in this 
use conveys a different and more general idea than ‘“ suspected.’”’— 
EpiTor. 


THE CANTEEN IN SOLDIERS’ HOMES 
ys os : : Cotumsus, O.. May 24, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Srr,—In your comment on the canteen you say, “ veterans left 
to tormentors” and “it is seldom to the advantage of elderly 
men to change their habits, provided their habits are any wise 
reasonable.” Right you arc, sir, for on these last seven words of 
your “comment” hangs the whole argument as to the wisdom 
of canteens in soldiers’ homes. The Hon. Charles B. Landis, ou 
this canteen question in Congress, said, “I deny that the typical 
Union soldier is a drunkard”; and the able orator stated a truth 
for the “typical ” Union soldier was always and is, if alive, sober 
in habit ard decent in deportment. 

The senseless hue and cry raised on behalf of the canteen in 
soldiers’ homes is raised on behalf of an element therein which 
has shamelessly and scandalously brought disgrace upon these 
homes and on the decent, orderly members by their vile habits 
and bad department let loose and given full sway through drunk- 
enness; and the canteens therein have done their share to pander 
to and aggravate this greatest of all evils in those homes—to 
wit, drunkenness and debauchery. - Every man who has been u 
member in a soldiers’ home knows that the large drunken class 
is fairly decent in deportment, and, of course, sober at all times, 
when their pension money is squandered and they are “ broke,” 
and that these same drunkards are in better physical health and 
condition when they can’t get a drink. The way to eliminate 
drunkenness in these homes was easily pointed out by the Hon. 
Charles B. Landis, and it is not by way of a canteen. 

The enormous contingent of riffraff and scum which' found its 
way to the army roster, actuated by every motive excepting patri- 
otism, and proved to be malingerers, disgracing their uniform and 
the flag they abandoned in every crisis, imposing additional duties 
and burdens on the true soldier, this contingent naturally com- 
posed the dissolute army, and has made of soJdiers’ homes a hell 
for decent members. 

The more or less rum-soaked officers of those homes might 
better tell the truth, when clamoring for the canteen, and say 
they favor pandering to the dissolute’ element. The “ typical ? 
Union soldier, sober and self-respecting, does not ask for a drink- 
shop in the homes. I am, sir, 

A Civin WAR VETERAN. 





Will you excuse us if we do not put entire confidence in your 
assertion that the only veterans who want the canteen in the 
soldiers’ homes are riffraff, scum, malingerers, and rum-soaked 
officers? Your letter would carry more conviction if it sounded 
more dispassionate, and less like the product of a teetotal bigot.— 
IcDITOR. 
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Has Currency 


Finance 


Reform made _ Progress? 


By HOWARD SCHENCK MOTT 








N the last day of the session, when discussion 
of the currency question had reached the 
point of utter disregard of the real merits 
of the legislation discussed; after six 
months of debate and compromise, closing 
with theatrical fitibustering oratory; after 
a trumpeting at the beginning of the ses- 
sion from the President and the majority 














in Congress that financial legislation 
would be enacted which should prevent 





panics in the future; after a practical con- 
fession, contained in the appointment of a currency commission, 
that the problem is still unsolved—a scheme of currency reform, 
with the reform emasculated, attenuated and nearly eliminated, 
became the law of the land. 

Last year’s panic made the question of currency reform a vital 
and immediate matter, and the discussion, in and out of Congress, 
that has ensued undoubtedly will take an important place in our 
history. Banking and currency questions have always been closely 
interwoven with our political life. No matter what the real needs 
of the country may be, no matter what experts may recommend 
as proper solutions of the problems, one point of view must remain 
paramount. All other interests, especially in a Presidential elee- 
tion year, must give way to party expediency. In the present 
case the chief reason for forcing through some sort of currency 
legislation, whether in reality it is good, bad, or indifferent, lies 
not in the high wisdom of statesmanship, but in the necessity of 
providing in the next few months material for the Republican 
platform and for Republican campaign speeches. It is not to be 
expected that the Democrats will fail to avail themselves, though 
in a different manner, of the material at hand; for otherwise they 
would be unworthy of their opportunities. 

Yet, in all soberness, if merely a specious and plausible measure 
has become law, in the last analysis it represents more than any- 
thing else the confusion of mind that has existed regarding the 
essential qualities of a sound currency system. This confusion 
has pervaded not only the mind of the average man, but the 
minds of bankers themselves.. Nevertheless, at the meeting of the 
American Bankers’ Association, held last September, a piece of 
constructive work was accomplished in the recommendation to 
Congress of a practicable scheme of currency. reform; -and> the 
New York Chamber of Commerce Committee on_ Currency~ also, 
not long ago, made an excellent and informing report.. Bankers 
all over the country have protested against the legislation which 
has finally found its way to the statute. books. Congress has 
seen fit not to regard the recommendations of expert * commis- 
sions”’ and individuals, but has enacted legislation with a view 
merely to its popular appeal and the avoidance -of a_ political 
misstep. , : 

If, then, out of a seething caldron of differing views,: conflicting 
interests, ignorance, and doubtful motives, anything thoroughly 
constructive had resulted, the occasion would shave been one for 
surprise and gratification. One tact stands out clearly. . The 
measure as passed is intended solely to provide_an emergency -cur- 
rency; it is not offered as an ultimate solution of the problem, 
that being the work which the Currency. Commission’ must under- 
take. Yet, even as an emergency measure, it seems to suit nobody 
in particular outside of the Republican party machine. When 
a measure goes through the mill of amendments suggested by all 
shades of financial opinion, and opinion that is not financial at all, 
and is finally enacted for political reasons, it would be astonishing 
if the measure should retain much definite character or much of its 
original merit, however small that may have been. : 

During practically the whole of the session of Congress just 
ended, two main conceptions of what should be done have been 
entertained and battled for by the serious-minded.- The first in 
point of definite presentation in Congress was the idea of pro- 
viding merely a currency suitable to an emergency like that of last 
fall, leaving present currency conditions as little disturbed as 
possible, and leaving to the future the real solution of the problem 
of providing a thoroughly sound currency system. The second 
conception developed the theory that the lessons of last fall’s 
panic, and the great public interest taken in the question of cur- 
rency reform at the present time, afforded a favorab!e opportunity 
to inaugurate, not makeshifts for to-day or to-morrow, but a 
comprehensive currency system that should be efficient for all 


time. , 


as possible to a currency that would expand and contract auto- 
matically with the varying needs of business, that would be based 
not upon*government or any other specific bonds, but upon the 
general assets of national banks. These assets consist in the main 


of commercial paper, which represents goods and products* in~ 


process of conversion. As a matter of theory at least, an auto- 
matically elastic currency should be one in the operation of 
which every bank would be anxious to keep its own notes out- 
standing and would retire the notes of its competitors as fast 


This comprehensive system requires as close an approximation 


- 


as they came in. Such a theory demands freedom of both issue 
and redemption, and the question of a tax on circulation to assure 
contraction becomes of minor importance. In Canada this kind of 
automatically elastic currency has gone beyond the realm of theory 
and has become an actuality. 

One great trouble with our banking system, as has been very 
specifically pointed out by Mr. Paul M. Warburg, is its decen- 
tralization. Every bank hoes its own row, except in times of 
panic, when the banks of the larger cities find voluntary concerted 
action, through clearing-house associations, absolutely essential 
to their continued existence. They even find it necessary, in such 
emergencies, to perform a constitutionally illegal function by issu 
ing a kind of currency in the shape of clearing-house certificates. 
These voluntary associations and their methods of allaying panic 
point out clearly the need of a central bank with extensive. powers, 
especially of note issue, which should safeguard the interests not 
only of the banks themselves, but of the business community. To 
meet the prejudice existing in this country against a central bank, 
Mr. Warburg has suggested a “ central clearing-house association,” 
but he would clothe such an association with all of the essential 
powers of a central bank. 

That there are very practical difficulties in the way of secur- 
ing an automatically elastic currency must be admitted. The 
first of these difficulties is found in the fact that our present 
national bank-notes are based upon government bonds as security. 
This is a currency which grew out of the necessity created by the 
Civil War for bolstering up the national credit by providing a 
market for government bonds. Aside from the practical difficul- 
ties involved in a total change in the basis of our currency, a great 
many people have come to believe, as a result of forty years’ trial 
of bond-secured bank-notes, that no other kind is safe. 

The course of the discussion in Congress therefore partook of 
the character of a struggle between the advocates of a radical 
change in our present system and those who desire to temporize 
and merely to provide for emergencies. The bill as passed gives 
the victory to the emergency currency element, although it bears 
evidences of apparent concessions to the advocates of asset cur- 
rency. The original Aldrich bill provided for an emergency cur- 
reney of $250,000,000; the present law provides for a limit of 
$500,000,000. In the original bill first mortgage railroad bonds 
could be used as security:>in the law as enacfed they have been 
drpppedy The new law provides that currency may be taken out 
on-the security of State, county, and municipal bonds to the 
extent of ninety per cent. of their value, and the circulation is to 
be taxed at the. rate of five per cent. the first month it is out- 
standing, rising’ one per cent: a month to ten per cent. Obviously, 
while here is.a method of issuing additional currency in times of 
dire distress, the tax on the new circulation makes it practically 
prohibitive. ..As to the provision for currency based upon com- 
mercial paper, it is little short of farcical. Such notes are to be 
issued by “national: currency associations” to consist of banks, 
ten in number, with combined capital and surplus of $500,000,000, 
and_the circulation is to be issued only to banks already having 
outstanding notes based on* government bonds equal to forty per 
cent. of their capital stock. Jn order to avail themselves of the 
privilege of issuing this “asset currency,’ the banks must first 
organize as “national currency associations” along the lines of 
the law instead of along the natural lines marked out by the de- 
velopment of a community. The associations must have officers, 
directors, executive committees, ete., and must submit the security 
for each. proposed issue of notes to the Comptroller of the Cur- 
reney,and the Secretary of ‘the Treasury for their approval. In 
addition, the-associations and their members would have a special 
liability to the government and would labor under other deterrents. 

If,as is highly improbable, such associations should be formed 
for the sole purpose of using this dilatory method of securing cur- 
reney at the rare intervals when it would be needed, the emergency 
to meet which the notes are intended might pass before they were 
issued. It is conceivable that a situation might arise in which the 
power to issue currency against State, county, and municipal bonds 
would be of service; but the emergency would have to be a grave 
one, for at all other times the banks would lose money by taking 
out circulation. Without the restrictions imposed by the law, 
it would be an inflation measure pure and simple; with those 
restrictions, its effectiveness is lost in a bottomless abyss. 

There is probably just one direction in which the course of 
events leading up to the enactment of the law will prove to be of 
inestimable value. Public opinion has received a great deal of 
enlightenment on the whole question of currency reform. Senator 
La Follette, by his filibustering tactics, performed the best public 
service of his political career in helping to rivet attention on the 
currency problem. The cause of relbeen has not been advanced by 
the new law itself; but in all probability it has made great progress 
through’ wide-spread discussion, during the past six months, of 
plans for asset currency and a central bank of issue. © Thereby 
the task of the new currency commission should have been made, 
the lighter. 



































































































































































For the Kingdom 
of California 


THE TRUE STORY OF SAN FRANCISCO’S CIVIL WAR BETWEEN THE 
‘GRAFTERS AND THE ELABORATE FORCES OF THE PROSECUTION 


IV.—THE COLLAPSE OF THE PROSECUTION 














and nominal 


he can be convicted hereafter. 


2. Abe Ruef, shrewd, rich lawyer, the heart and brain of the 
graft machine, although not an officeholder, is still in prison 
awaiting trial under a cloud of: indictments and bail of nearly 
$1,000,000. He has been cast down from his throne, and his po- 
litical machine has been shattered beyond hope of repair. As for 


the possibility of convicting 
him of any crime, that question 
is hest answered by: considering 
the result of his trial for 
bribery concluded a few days 
ago—a disagreement of the 
jury, with eight jurors voting 
to acquit Ruef because they 
could not believe the testimony 
of the self-confessed grafting 
supervisors, 

3. The eighteen grafting 
supervisors who cynically con- 
fessed their villainy and in re- 
turn ‘received complete  im- 
munity from prosecution, are 
now out of office, although they 
were. retained in power for 
three months by the prose- 
eutors. They still have their 
bribes—as witness the | gro- 
tesque, pathetic, and vain offer 
of Rea. a few weeks ago, to sur- 
render his bribe money if he 
could find any one to take it. 
Itvery confessed boodler is, of 
course, immune from prosecu- 
tion. 

4. The “ getting of ecor- 
poration oflicials’ Not one has 
been convicted of any offence, 
nor has even a prima facie case 
been made out against any of 
them. Several of the indict- 
ments of corporation officials 
have been dismissed. General 
‘lirey L. Ford, counsel tor the 
United Railroads, has been 
twice triumphantly acquitted. 
Messrs. Mullally and Abbott, of 
the same company, have been 
pronounced innocent by Prose- 
cutor O’Gara in open court, 
and although President Patrick 
Cathoun of the company has 
fought tor a year to have his 
case brought to trial the prose- 
cution has avoided the issue. 

To-sum up—the grafters are 
out of office but free, their 
organizer and master is still in 
durance but likely to go free, 
and the corporation officials, 
against ‘whom the fiercest as- 






Begun with lavish promises that 
it would rid the city of grafters and threats to 
get” the corporation men, continued amid 
great clamor of praise for nearly two years 
before the eyes of a sympathetic public, what 
are the concrete results of the movement? 

1. Eugene Schmitz, Mayor of San Francisco, 
head of the administration of 
grafting officials, was forced out of office and put on trial for 
bribery. He was convicted of bribery. but the judgment was re- 
versed by the courts ot appeal, 
ground that the indictment was tatally incompetent and did mot 
allege any legal offence. Schmitz is at large on bail, but it is very 
doubtful, as Prosecutor Heney has admitted to this writer, whether 


HAT has the San Francisco graft prosecution ac- 
complished? 


all the judges agreeing, on the 


By WILLIAM INGLIS 


saults of the prosecution have been delivered, are finally exempt 
from danger of imprisonment at a cost of millions of dollars and 
the befouling of their good names. 
truly at a price that staggers humanity. 

In so far as conditions that prevailed in San Francisco exist in 
all American cities, it is of vital interest to every American to 
examine the causes of the present plight of the graft prosecution, 
to determine, if possible, why after two years of effort it has failed 
to punish the guilty and has come seemingly to the end of its 
effectiveness. The prosecutors—Rudolph Spreckels, James D. 
Phelan, and Francis J. Heney, who took control of the district 
attorney and his office—declare that all San Francisco has been 
debauched by corporate wealth; that citizens have turned their 
hacks upon the graft prosecution because they believe it “ hurts 
business.” The corporation officials, on the other hand, affirm that 


They have fought and won, but 


the prosecution has tailed becausé it was disingenuous and selfish 

















Patrick Calhoun, President of the United Railroads 
“[ HAVE NEVER, DIRECTLY OR INDIRECTLY, BRIBED ANY ONE OR 
CONSENTED TO BRIBERY OR HAD KNOWLEDGE OF BRIBERY ” 
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trom the beginning; that a combination of millionaires usurped 
the State’s prosecuting power and used it a’ a weapon to disgrace 
and imprison them, and in the resultant crash of their companies 
buy their properties cheap. This the prosecutors vehemently deny. 

Let us consider the recent extraordinary failure to convict Abe 


Ruef of bribery. Surely in his 
case there was no lack of 
popular enthusiasm fer the 
prosecution. During my six 
weeks’ stay in San -Francisco 
ninety-nine out of every hun- 
dred men with whom [ talked 
were bitter against Ruef. The 
general sentiment of the com- 
munity toward this man was 
expressed by a prominent busi- 
ness man not affiliated with 
either the prosecution or the 
defence, who not long ago said 
to me: “ No matter what hap- 
pens, you must admit that the 
prosecution has done a great 
deal of good. They have got 
rid of Schmitz and the gang ot 
grafting supervisors, and as for 
Ruef, they'll send him over the 
hay sure.” The State's prison, 
| may remark, is over the bay. 

Now, why did the jury, by a 
vote of eight to four, refuse to 
send Ruef over the bay, al- 
though urged to do so by eager 
prosecutors . backed by _ over- 
whelming popular feeling? 
Surely that must have been a 
great obstacle which prevented 
these eight men under their 
oaths as jurors from gratifying 
the wish of the people. It was 
a great obstacle—the testimony 
of the very grafting supervisors 
with whom the prosecution 
struck a bargain at the begin- 
ning of the crusade. These 
men testified in effect that Abe 
Ruef had not only given them 
bribes for their votes on public 
measures, but had _ promised 
them in advance to pay them 
certain specific sums as_ bribes 
for their votes on these meas- 
ures—i. e., granting franchises, 
ete., to corporations. The self- 
confessed grafters told - their 
stories glibly, and the future 
looked black for Abe Ruef. But 
the defence put in evidence the 
statements these same super- 
visors had made in their much- 
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heralded Gladstone confes- 
sions to Messrs. Heney and 
Burns—the first statements 
they made after being en- 
trapped by Burns and pro- 
tected by the Spreckels- 
Gallagher treaty of the 
Presidio under their promise 
to “come through.” And 
in the Gladstone confessions 
these witnesses had not said 
one word about Ruef having 
offered them money in ad- 
vance of their votes, prom- 
ised them anything for 
voting. In other words, the 
supervisors had built upon 
their original story, which 
declared Ruef guilty of an 
immoral act, and now they 
declared he had committed 
the illegal act of promising 
money in advance for their 
votes, which constitutes 
bribery. In some mysterious 
manner the supervisors had 
come to increase their story 
so that it would be more 
likely to convict Ruef. 
Under the circumstances the eight jurors refused to believe any- 
thing these witnesses said, and thus Ruef has escaped through his 
accusers’ excess of zeal. 

Let us now consider the course of the prosecution toward the 
corporation officials accused of bribing the supervisors. 

“Why did not these corporation men come to us, as we begged 
them over and over again?” Mr. Spreckels and Mr. Heney 
separately said to me. ‘“ We would have accepted their evidence 
against the supervisors. We had to use one side to prosecute the 
other.” 

This had a convincing sound. I got the best answer to the ques- 
tion from Patrick Calhoun. 

“I can answer with positive knowledge only for the United Rail- 
roads,” he said, “ but I am informed and I believe that the other 
corporation officials stood as we stood. For myself I answer that 
I have never, directly or indirectly, bribed any one or consented to 
bribery or had knowledge of bribery. An emissary spoke to me— 
once—with the suggestion that the graft prosecution intended to 
invite me to confess. I told him that it would not be healthy 
for any man to come to me with any such proposition. That was 
the end of that.” 

Did the prosecution begin operations with the fixed purpose of 
_overthrowing the corporation men, no matter how many known 
grafters should go free? Let us look at the, facts. -Mr. Heney 
in public addresses at Berkeley, at Stanford, and in San Fran- 
cisco declared that he would “ get” the corporation men: quite as 
often as he boasted that he would punish Abe Ruef. Yet as soon 
as Detective Burns had trapped a few grafting supervisors and 
seared them so that the whipper-in of the pack, “ Big Jim” Gal- 
lagher, met Rudolph Spreckels by appointment at the Presidio 
by night, Mr. Spreckels offered immunity and protection to all 
the grafting supervisors and to Abe Ruef himself. . 

In the first Ford trial, when Gallagher (the prosecution’s prin- 
cipal witness) was asked whether he had demanded immunity for 
Ruef, he replied: “No. It was not necessary. Mr. Spreckels had 
offered immunity to Ruef.” Gallagher added that Mr. Spreckels 
had said to him at the. Presidio that he had no vindictiveness 
against the supervisors, no vindictiveness against political bosses, 
but that important purposes were to be served by getting after 
the public-service corporations. 

“Mr. Spreckels,” Gallagher testified, ‘said: ‘Supervisors may 
come and go, political bosses may come and go, but the public- 
service corporations will remain, and they are a source of political 
corruption.’ ” 

Upon the last trial of General Ford, Gallagher testified that 
Mayor Schmitz had been included in the offer of immunity made 
by Mr. Spreckels at the Presidio. So here we find at the very 
beginning of the graft prosecution the prosecutors acting upon 
the theory that all the boodling supervisors, as well as Ruef and 
Mayor Schmitz, might go free if only they could “ get ” the corpora- 
tion officials. 

Why was this? e 

For the cause of civic purity and reform—say the prosecutors. 

For private aggrandizement and rich plunder—say the corpora- 
tion men. 

What was the state of Ruef’s politico-grafting organization at 
the time of the alleged acts of bribery? We have already seen 
that Ruef had captured the Labor Union party by an alliance with 
Schmitz and that the men he raised from lean obscurity to be super- 
visors were subservient to him. They obeyed his slightest word 
of command—* took programme,” as the pat local phrase has it. 
Having created this gang, Ruef was forced to feed it lest it. turn 
upon him as the monster turned upon Frankenstein. There was 
truth in his plaint, “ They were so hungry they’d eat the paint off 
a house.” But there is nothing in the history of the gang and its 
master to suggest that Ruef and his supervisors were ever partners, 
or that they consulted and planned out graft in advance, or that he 
ever said, “I shall get so much for this franchise, out of which 
T shall divide so much among you.” He hunted with the pack, 
but he never counselled with its members. Indeed, it is of. 

record that in at least one case he made the supervisors vote against 

















Tirey L. Ford 


FORMER ATTORNEY GENERAL, 
THRICE TRIED AND VINDICATED 
OF THE CHARGE OF _ BRIBERY 
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a franchise for which they had already been bribed. This was when 
the hungry ones broke restraint and did a little grafting on their 
own account. The master demonstrated his power by whipping 
them back to heel and forcing them to kill the franchise they 
had been bribed to favor. At that time, too, Ruef was eager to be 
sent to the United States Senate. Is it likely that one in his posi- 
tion, with his ambition and wielding his power, would ruin his 
political machine by making himself a partner in the crime of 
bribery with the very men he already controlled so absolutely? 
That he paid graft money to the pack is certain; that he com- 
mitted bribery seems most unlikely. 

All of this is corroborative of Ruef’s oft repeated denial that 
he ever committed bribery. From the beginning of his confession, 
when he “came through” under promise of immunity after. long 


» torture by his captors, and told of his misdeeds, up to the present 


time, Ruef has always insisted that he did not commit bribery. 
Note his affidavit filed in the Superior Court on March 20 last, in 
which he states under oath: 

“Neither Tirey L. Ford nor Patrick Calhoun ever spoke to this 
affiant about or told this affiant about or told this affiant that they 
or either of them expected him to bribe, give, pay, or offer to pay, 
or promised to pay any money to any public official or supervisor, 
and this affiant so told the said Heney, Langdon, and Burns; and 
this. affiant has never stated to the contrary, and the same was 
and is the truth.” 

But the prosecution, which had given immunity to the confessed 
grafters and made an immunity contract with Ruef in order to 
“get the higher-ups,” was dissatisfied with Ruef’s story. They 
insisted upon his giving evidence that would convict corporation 
men of bribery. As Ruef in the affidavit already quoted pictures 
the situation: 

“ That, notwithstanding this affiant’s repeated assertions to the 
said Burns, in answer to the said demands of the said Burns for 
such testimony from this affiant, the said Burns made repeated re- 
quests and demands of this affiant that he should change his state- 
ment so that affiant’s statement would incriminate the said Ford 
and Calhoun, and said Burns did repeatedly in the month of Sep- 
tember, 1907, say to this affiant, when alone with this affiant, and 
frequently in the presence of the Reverend Bernard M. Kaplan, in 
substance and effect, that the prosecution demanded of this affiant 
testimony which would eonvict Ford and Calhoun, and did state in 
the presence of said Kaplan to this affiant that the statements of 
this affiant, if repeated to a trial jury, instead of convicting would 
acquit said Ford and said Calhoun, and did further state in the 
said month of September to this affiant that the prosecution 
was not giving affiant com- 
plete immunity for nothing. 

“ Affiant repeatedly, and 
as often as asked, and as 
often as threatened, did say 
to the said Burns and to the 
said Langdon and Heney, 
and said-to them frequently 
in the presence of Dr. Kap- 
lan, and also in the pres- 
ence of Dr. Nieto, in’ the 
month of September, 1907, 
that this affiant had told the 
truth concerning all conver- 
sations had by affiant with 
Patrick Calhoun and Tirey 
L. Ford concerning the said 
matter, and further stated 
that what the prosecution 
demanded of affiant in 
reference to the said mat- 
ters concerning said Ford 
and Calhoun was absolutely 
untrue, and this affiant as- 
serts that they were and are 
untrue; and this affiant 
further states that he fre- 
quently stated to said Burns 
and said Heney and said 
Langdon that he could not 
and would not change his 
statements or testify to con- 
form to the views of the prosecution with regard thereto, and 
that to do so would be to commit perjury, and that this affiant 
would not so do. 

“That thereupon and repeatedly the said Burns did state to 
me that the prosecution desired the truth, but also added that the 
truth was as the prosecution had stated the matter, and that if I 
did not change my statement and testify to conform to what they 
stated was the truth I could not hope for favors from the prosecu- 
tion. 

















William M. Abbott 
OF THE UNITED RAILROADS, 
WHO IS UNDER INDICTMENT 
ON UNSUSTAINED CHARGES 
OF BRIBERY 


“When said Burns, after many efforts, found that I would not 


' testify as demanded, he was at first extremely angry, or apparently 


so, and eventually stated to me that if I would say, when called 
as a witness in the Ford trial, that Ford paid me money to ‘ put 
the matter through the Board of Supervisors’ Mr. Heney would 
be satisfied. 

“Mr. Burns also stated to me that there was not very much 
strain in that language, and that I could safely say that, and 
jt would please Mr. Heney and the prosecution, and be to my 
great interest in carrying out promptly and effectually the entire 
immunity contract; and I am also informed and verily believe 
that Mr. Burns or Mr. Heney made practically the same state- 
ment to Drs. Nieto and Kaplan. My reason for the belief is that 






















































































































they both spoke to me about the matter, and I told Burns, and 
1 told the Reverend Dr. Kaplan, and I told the Reverend Dr. 
Nieto, and I told Burns in their presence, that I would not 
change my statement from the truth to a falsehood, and that [ 
would not swear to a lie to convict any one, no matter what the 
result might be to myself, and would not testify as the prosecu- 
tion demanded. These conversations occurred in September, 1907. 

“ That after { had refused all this and I was being pressed again 
and again and told Burns and Dr. Kaplan that no such statements 
were ever made by Mr. Ford or Mr. Calhoun to me as suggested by 
Mr. Burns, Mr. Heney, and Mr. Langdon, I was asked by Burns 
whether I would not testify in effect ‘that I thought that Ford 
understood that money would be given to the Board of Supervisors 
to pass the trolley franchise,’ and I responded that even if I 
were willing so to testify, such evidence would not be permissible, 
as I would not be allowed to testify as to what anybody might 
think, or might have thought, or might have understood.” 

I should not have quoted Ruef’s affidavit at such length if he 
were not corroborated by so many material facts in the history 
of this amazing prosecution. It is not to be expected that a man 
of Ruef’s character will be believed on his mere unsupported asser- 
tion. Consider, then, this vital fact—-Ruef would be a free man 
to-day if he had changed his testimony so as to accuse Messrs. 
Calhoun and Ford of bribery. The prosecution offered him at the 
very inception of the crusade complete immunity in return for a 
complete confession of his misdeeds. This offer was crystallized 
in the famous immunity contract, duly signed, sealed, and de- 
livered. ‘True, the terms of the contract specifically excluded 
Case 305 from the immunity, but that was one of the French res- 
taurant cases and the indictment therein was long ago settled by 
the judgment in the Schmitz case. 

It seems to me quite clear that the prosecution must have had 
grave reason both for making the Ruef immunity contract and for 
keeping it hidden from May 8, 1907, until January 18, 1908. 
What was that reason? 27 eg 

“The prosecution,” says Patrick Calhoun, “exhausted every 
means of forcing Ruef to accuse us of bribery. They resolved 
that their immunity bargain with him must be kept secret until 
they should actually produce him on the witness stand and there 
have him accuse all of us of bribery. That was to be the master 
stroke of their whole campaign. Whatever may be said of Ruef, 
it cannot be denied that he has stuck to the truth at great cost 
to himself. They threatened him with lifelong imprisonment if 
he would not accuse us of bribery; they tried in every way to 
break his resolution, -He replied: ‘I have already told you the 
whole truth, and I will not commit perjury to oblige you. I’d 
rather rot ten thousand years in prison.” Nevertheless they still 
continued their efforts to make him * come through,’ and it was 
only when the rabbis threatened to publish the immunity contract 
that District Attorney Langdon was forced to give the contract 
to the newspapers. The prosecutors have been defending them- 
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selves ever since, trying to explain: first, why they made t): 
secret immunity contract with Ruef, and, secondly, why they wei. 
forced to repudiate it.” 

1 repeated this utterance to Rudolph Spreckels. 

“It is not true,” he replied. ‘“ No one has attempted to forc.: 
Ruef to commit perjury. We would not tolerate that for a mc- 
ment. When he ‘came through’ with his confession we made th: 
contract with him promising mercy in return for the truth. H: 
has actually told the truth in part, but we believe he has lie 
about his relations with the corporation officials. In that lyin, 
Ruef violated his contract and that ended it.” 

Mr. Heney was equally emphatic in his denial. 

“I never believed we could trust Ruef,’ he said to me. “ Ruet 
made a contract to tell the truth, told part of the truth and hek 
back the rest. By refusing to admit that the corporation officials 
had bribed him he lied. That terminated the contract. He has 
always been a liar, tricky, and evasive. 1 never trusted him.” 

What shall an unprejudiced mind believe concerning the rela- 
tions between Messrs. Spreckels, Heney, and Langdon on the one 
hand, and Ruef and his grafting supervisors on the other? At 
the outset of the campaign of civic reform and graft prosecution 
the crusaders proclaimed that they would send all the guilty 


‘men to prison—all of them, great and small. At that very time 


they made an alliance with the entire gang of grafting super- 
visors, giving them immunity and continuance in power in ex- 
change for their testimeny. Then came the arrangement with 
Ruef, resulting in his confession and the immunity contract. 

What followed? The same “ good dogs” who “ took programme’ 
from Ruef made a remarkable and important change in their 
testimony. In their first confession, when questioned by Mr. Heney, 
with the memory of their criminal] acts still hot in their minds, 
they swore that Ruef had given them money after they had voted 
for franchises. One year later, upon the trial of Ruef, they add to 
their first story by saying that Ruef had promised in advance to 
pay them for their votes. Why did these “ good dogs,” from “ Big 
Jim ” Gallagher down, make so vital a change in their testimony ’ 
Wasn’t it because they are still *‘ good dogs”? 

These grafting supervisors were not believed by the jury even 
in their testimeny against the much-hated Ruef. Yet they are all 
free, all still possessed of the bribe money. Is not the ob- 
server bound to believe that if Ruef had similarly “come 
through,” he, too, would be now enjoying the immunity guaranteed 
by the prosecution? 

And what is the conclusion of the whole matter? 

Messrs. Spreckels, Phelan, and Heney directed all their efforts 
to convicting corporation officials of bribery. They entered into 
an alliance with the known grafters in an effort to bring about 
these convictions. The grafters in their eagerness to be “ good 
dogs ” added to their original testimony and so defeated the plan. 
There seems to be at this moment no hope of ever sending any of 
the San Francisco boodlers to prison for their crimes. 





THE METROPOLITAN GOLF CHAMPIONSHIP AT BALTUSROL 
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Travers 


CHARLES L. SEELY, OF WEE BURN, 6 DOWN AT THE END OF THE FIRST ROUND OF HIS MATCH WITH JEROME TRAVERS, OF MONT- 
CLAIR, FORCED THE GAME TO THE 38TH GREEN AND THERE WON IT. THE PHOTOGRAPH WAS TAKEN ON THE 18TH GREEN 

































































































The Fleet entering the Golden Gate—the Ships, in Line of 
Approach, are the “Connecticut,” ‘‘ Kansas,” ‘Vermont,’ 
“ Louisiana,” “Georgia,” “New Jersey,”” and “Rhode Island” 


Asoarp THE U.S. BatrLesuip ‘‘ Roope Istanp,” Bay or SAN FRANCISCO. 

T is not easy to be sated and enthusiastic, weary 
and ardent, all at the same time. As our com- 
bined Atlantic and Pacifie squadrons, twenty- 
six ships of the line, the biggest naval pageant 
the western hemisphere has ever seen, anchored 
off Market Street yesterday, the sentiment of 
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Roads? Think how keen we’d have been for 
all this ovation, for the two weeks’ jubilee San Francisco has 
ceoked up for us ashore! But when you’ve been fandangoed under 
four flags, in as many oceans-——” ‘ 

Yes, indeed. All the way up this Pacific coast it was hard to 
be continuously excited, to return its hospitality and enthusiasm 
in all the perfervor with which it was offered. Could any one ex- 
pect that? O that some scribe would celebrate the urbanity and 
social endurance of the American naval officer through night after 
night of dance and dinner, day after day of barbecue and motor 
ride! He has to grace the functions; he is ordered to. One in our 
wardroom became so dead-o at Los Angeles that he went to bed one 
morning at ten o’clock. We hung a black cravat of symbolic 
crape on his door. “I suppose,” said a stray, timid visitor to the 
ward-room country, “he feels bad over that sailor I read about 
who died on the Georgia yesterday?” Yes, indeed. But he chiefly 
mourned himself, shot through this glad-hand carnival, like the lady 
who used to emerge from the cannon at an old-fashioned circus. 

Thus we crept up the coast, and the darkness loomed with bon- 
fires ashore, and finally twinkled the whitish glitter of those 
resorts on the famed San Francisco “ beach.” ‘The eyes of the light- 
ship stared at our rumbling anchor-chains. Thus we rested in the 
wings and behind the arras, ready for the greatest “ first night ” 
—or rather matinee—the Pacific coast has ever known. Behind 
the scenes is not always the most thrilling place to be. We had 
been there for four months, and the scene-shifters’ gadgets were 
too familiar to palpitate our hearts. The patriotic crowds assem- 
bling ashore might have thought us diffident that night, as from 
our ’round-the-Horn standpoint we forefoded whether our various 
physiques could stand the two weeks’ pace of San Francisco hospi- 
tality. 

All the morning a shifty fog swam through us, the fog that 
makes dim things black, and black things dazzling when a rift 
comes. The torpedo-boats clustered about the -little scarlet light- 
ship just outside our line of anchorage, and beyond them swung 
the two new-comers, the Wisconsin and the Nebraska, Friendly 
they seemed, and yet presumptuous among us veterans of the 14,000 
miles, flying the only Yankee ensigns beside our own which we 
had seen during the long hike, except when the Chicago stole past 
us like a ghost in the fogs off Chile. The Wisconsin is sister to 
the Alabama, the Nebraska to ourselves. : 

Sometimes you might have discerned the Golden Gate, a fiattish 
gap under the tight clouds. But at eleven o’clock, when bugles con- 
jured the quarterdeck into frock uniforms, the wind was blowing 
the fog into balloons, letting down azure shafts and sunlight. 
The curtain over the Gate lifted a definite space, so you could see 
the glassed-in buildings by the seal rocks, and the cliffs and grassy 
gullies of the steep north portal. Our three-mile line had run past 
the entrance, heading north. Every bow faced it as we swung with 
the ‘tide, so that as far as entering the bay went, each ship 
individually, and the fleet as a whole, could not have more 
squarely turned backs upon San Francisco. All had to pivot com- 
pletely about, and the Connecticut then led the whole line in 
a hair-pin turn southeast. Thus, as she signalled to get underway 
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at eight knots, which promptly was changed to ten, ensued the 
familiar apparent-but-not-real confusion of churning, backing 
screws; threatened “ walking-aboard” of ship upon ship, as all- 
speed cones busily moved up and down their yards. 

To us, sated with such routine, the strange ships gave the sole 
novel element, as the First Division swung in perfectly behind the 
flag-ship. The Nebraska was to butt into the column right behind 
the Virginia. The quarterdeck regarded this as almost an im- 
pertinence. Why, she had never even seen a Patagonian glacier! 
An interloper, indeed. “She’ll make a mess of keeping distance,” 
said a midshipman. “She’s not used to travelling single column. 
Why should she be let in to spoil the line? I don’t believe aboard 
her they even know it’s a courtmartial offence to turn ‘in too 
quickly.” This implied no real captiousness; it was just our 
around-the-Horn old seadog point of view. And as we all swung 
on toward the white light-house by the cove where the Rio de 
Janeiro went down, nothing remained but to jump the upstart for 
having apparently non-regulation speed-cones—they seemed too 
thin and pointed—and to flatter the Wisconsin’s modesty for fall- 
ing in behind the Kentucky, at the tip end of everything. 

Thus we ploughed on with funnels belching blackness straight 
upward, and evenly as a wind-break of gum-trees. The torpedo 
“ spit-kits ” rolled to port. We seemed to pry the cloud blanket 
upward from the Gate. There were the two leadsmen up forward, 
twirling their weights in great ares and ‘leaning far forward on 
the throw; bluejackets skylarking on the fo’castle; the tide in the 
narrows beginning to zigzag the great column the least bit now 
and then; and circular Fort Scott growing from a pill-box into a 
sizable drum. Far inside a heliograph kept flashing from some 
merchantman among the smoky forestry. of shipping. 

Home again! The climax of the cruise to the Pacific: I am 
afraid that many of us missed any very ‘poignant Sense of satiety 
and patriotic pride. Travelling so long and so far, goals become 
inscrutable novelties. Sailormen are guileless and irresponsible 
in port quite naturally. For once we felt that- we ourselves were 
quite unenviable. Those we now began to see clustered on the 
sheer portals of the Gate possessed .the eyes and the hearts that we 
desired. Their sense of our might, their faith in our power to 
protect from future enemies, their vague awe of. the sea, and 
fascination in our potency of steel—all that was-covetable. We 
wanted to grasp the impulse, just as they had felt it, which had 
brought them out yonder by the hundred thousand, in human 
blotches on the steeps, in serrated ranks where the roads wound 
upward. Flies, like flies. I .suppose the simile occurred to half 
our 16,000 men. I heard a dozen lips mutter it, from officer down 
to stoker. 

The Sausolito ferryboats stopped in their tracks, even they, for 
Sausolito is the Hoboken of San Francisco. . When our -thread-line 
of ships. stood into the eye of the Gate at a quarter to one 
o’clock, Forts Mason and Baker on either hand spurted saluting 
powder and boomed. An officer said, “ Well! That’s the first time 
I’ve ever heard an American fort salute American battle-boats.” 
Shipping and factories turned on all their whistles, and we sighted 
the four-funnelled cruiser squadron behind Angel Island; watched 
it slowly unwind and attach itself to us like a tail,—and_ noted 
proudly how much better “distance” we kept, hoping that the 
flies upon the docks and buildings observed that also. As we 
passed grim Alcatraz, there was the old Yorktown to be recognized, 
at which some older officers recited national history at first hand. 
There were revenue cutters to pick out and name as we passed 
grim Alcatraz, and swung ’way beyond the green Ferry Building 
before turning back again upon the city. From some pier a balloon 
shot upward, vanished twice in the clouds, before its Daredevil 
Dick opened his white parachute—aimed for the aft funnel of the 
Kearsarge, and almost hit it. 

Balloons. Pretty metaphor. 
fairly continuous ascension ever since. 


Every sailorman has been on a 















































































































































The Monarchical Manners of 
the White House 


RLEevERiIn 


By DAVID F. SINCLAIR 








with a republican imagination guided by the 
monarchical instinct. In this respect he is a 
character distinctly new in the history of our 
Federal-Républican system of government. We 
have had two, perhaps three Presidents with 
a decidedly monarchical temperament, but the 
present occupant of the White House is the 
only incumbent that has evinced a passion 
for governing and ruling his fellow citizens. In his pre-Presiden- 
tial. policies the President had shown the instinct and will of a 
monarch without a monarch’s manners and display. But since Mr. 
Roosevelt became President there have been witnessed behind the 
White House doors an exclusiveness, a rigor of etiquette, and a 
display of swords and gold braid such as no one of his predecessors 
ever dreamed of. The atmosphere of the White House has been 
more like that of Buckingham Palace these half dozen years than 
like its former air. No President ever made so many changes 
for the purpose of putting up the bars against the general public. 
No President has ever been so rigid in the selection of those who 
should grace official and social functions. No President has ever 
shut the doors of this public mansion so tight in the face of the 
press. And certainly no President has gone so far in imitation 
of foreign courts in the reception of foreign ambassadors. 

The White House is the heart of the government. In it dwells 
the personality of the government, and around it have centred the 
imagination, emotions, and affections of the Republic. The Presi- 
dent and his family, living in full view of the entire country, have 
ever been a model of decency, simplicity, and democracy for every 
other family in the land; and to that fact the people owe as 
much their sense of equality and love of family and home as to 
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JR. ROOSEVELT has been called a President - the acts of Congress. The open doors of the White House, its 






democratic informality, and the absence of soldiers from its 
corridors for more than a century have astonished every foreign 
traveller and observer. 

The first five Presidents to live in the White House were born 
aristocrats. Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe lived like English 
squires on their Virginia plantations. The two Adamses led the 
line of New England scholars. But in the White House these men 
were each and all democrats, accessible to the humblest citizen 
on terms of equality. Andrew Jackson made the White House so 
free and open that his aristocratic enemies charged him with 
vulgarizing it. Mr. Lincoln would invite into the White House 
the basest deserter from the army, to hear his plea for life. 
Grant, Hayes, and even the fastidious Arthur were always good 
mixers with the great democratic throngs that invaded the White 
House. Mr. Cleveland was never more pleased than when he was 
shaking hands with the tri-weekly crushes in the East Room. 
McKinley’s frail wife sat at his side for hours to greet the Amer- 
ican people who went to pay their respects. 

In defence of the changed relations between the White House 
and the general ‘public during the last few years, some of the 
President’s intimate personal friends have urged that his time is too 
valuable to permit much of it to be spent in the shaking of hands 
with promiscuous crowds, and in receiving those who have-no 
business but to pay their respects. It has been urged that the 
President’s duties are very like those of a great railroad president, 
who would never think of holding in his office levees or crushes 
of the public that patronizes his road. In Mr. Roosevelt’s first 
term he discontinued the great tri-weekly crushes in the East Room. 
There has never been anything in history quite like these Presi- 
dential receptions. The East Room of the White House has always 
been the one apartment open to every well-be- 
haved person in the world. It has been as free 
as the sidewalks of Pennsylvania Avenue, and to 
behold the chief citizen of the Republic take his 
place at the head of the line here was always an 
inspiration, and actually worth more to the coun- 
try than any hour he could spend in examining 
the records of applicants for post-offices, internal 
revenue offices, and judgeships. Tens of thou- 
sands of plain people have glanced into the fierce 
countenance of “Old Hickory,” into the kind 
eyes of the Great Emancipator, and at the firm 
countenance of Grover Cleveland in this historic 
room. 

Mr. Roosevelt has greatly reduced the number 
of public receptions, and has confined them to 
the circular Blue Parlor, a very much smaller 
apartment than the East Room. The Blue Parlor 
is a semi-private apartment, and the public is 
never admitted to it promiscuously. Visitors at 
all these Blue Parlor receptions are present by 
selection and invitation only: The New Year re- 
ception is a grand crush of four or five thousand 
persons who file past the President and his re- 
ceiving party and chosen guests. The atmosphere 
and arrangement of this reception are royal and 
not democratic under the present régime. The 
LEVER wG— receptions are announced by the fanfaronade of 
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trumpets, blown by soldiers, in imitation of royal 
heralds. The President takes his place, with Mrs. 
Roosevelt and the ladies of the cabinet at his side, 

























all flanked by a staff of military aides in brilliant uniforms, with 
jewelled sword hilts. After Mr. Roosevelt’s triumphant election 
in 1904 these military aides were increased to nine young men, 
most of them the sons of ‘distinguished military heroes, such as 
Grant, Lee, and Sheridan. On account of criticism in the press, 
this military staff has heen slightly reduced, but at the last New 
Year’s reception there were more soldiers in the White House than 
during any previous régime, except in war time. 

This military staff is, of course, purely for social and decorative 
purposes, and it corresponds in manner, if not in degree, to the mili- 
tary functionaries of the European courts. The majordomo, the 
colonel who presents the people to the President, belongs to the 
staff of army engineers. He is a sort of Lord Chamberlain of the 
White House. When the soldier Grant was President the public 
were presented to him by a citizen in plain clothes, the Marshal 
of the District of Columbia. Although Hayes, Cleveland, Harrison, 
and McKinley all employed a colonel of engineers to officiate at 
their receptions, there never were more than two men present in 
gold braid, with swords at their sides. 

Visualize for a moment one of Mr. Roosevelt’s New Year levees 
in the Blue Parlor. A long line of people—men and women in 
full dress—after much waiting in the White House corridors 
and the East Room enter the Presence, and, passing between two 
silken cords, approach the President and the group of ladies, 
soldiers, and diplomats in brilliant uniforms, set off by the black 
coats of cabinet ministers. Facing the President and Mrs. Roose- 
velt, on the opposite side of the silken cord, is a group of specially 
invited guests, an assembly of more or less distinguished persons 
who are present to see the crowd, and especially 
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and the President’ good-naturedly laughed over his absence. 
Senator Platt refused to go to the White House on the invitation 
of President McKinley on account of “a previous engagement.” 
But any one who fails to go to the White House now on a summons 
must show a doctor’s certificate. Two or three winters ago there 
was a banquet at the White House at which one of the ladies in- 
vited failed to appear. A summons was sent to a noted Washing- 
ton society belle. She was entertaining her fiancé at dinner, and 
refused to leave her own table; but her mother prevailed upon 
her to go. On another occasion a woman—a guest of honor-at a 
dinner that was being given at one of the embassies—was sum- 
moned from the table to take the place of an absentee at the White 
Her hostess, a proud countess, protested that her dinner 
party should not be thus broken up, but here the diplomatic 
wisdom of an ambassador prevailed. In his own country he knew 
what it meant to have a royal master. 

A White House wedding is an event of which the American 
people most naturally demand the fullest details, yet at the latest 
one reporters for more than one of the most important newspapers 
in the country were hampered and needlessly offended by social 
secretaries. A very capable and highly respected woman reporter 
for a Washington paper was made to leave the White House _be- 
cause she respectfully complained of being put in a position where 
she could not see what was going on. The offence against ‘her was 
so glaring that she was instantly employed as a social secretary by 
the wife of the Vice-President of the United States. And there can 
be no doubt of the celebrated order that reporters caught loitering 
about the White House after certain hours of daylight were to be 





to lend dignity to the Chief Figure in the setting. 
In former times these spectators were grouped in 
the background behind the President and his 
wife, but Mr. Roosevelt, by grouping them oppo- 
site, and placing along the moving line of visitors 
his military aides has greatly enlivened the bril- 
liancy of the levee and concentrated the atten- 
tion of all upon the presentation of the visitors. 
There is, however, a noticeable awkwardness in 
these military satellites of the throne that one 
will never see at a court reception in Europe. 
The independent, self-respecting.American, though 
he be a soldier, cannot easily lend himself to 
gracing an official function that savors of royalty. 
The President gives three or four state ban- 
quets annually. These banquets have, as a rule, 
been dull, artificial ceremonies. They are too 
big for general conversation, and, the President 
of the United States being the host under his 
own official roof, speechmaking, toasting, and free 
general conversation are manifestly out of place. 
Therefore diplomats, Supreme Court judges, sol- 
diers, and members of Congress sit down at the 
President’s table in silence, or converse as best 
they can with their elbow neighbors. It has 
always puzzled the White House how to arrange. 
and to conduct these banquets of fifty or more 
people so as to make them entertaining. Old 
Andrew Jackson would lead with a song, in 
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which all present would join. Lincoln told 

stories that would convulse his guests, but there 

has been no President who, like Gladstone, could 

talk for two-straight hours into the eyes 

and ears of a half hundred distinguished 

men and women and have them follow him with breathless 
interest. 

Mr. Roosevelt adopted the plan of inviting distinguished per- 
sons outside official life to these banquets in order to enhance 
their interest and charm. But no sooner was this new step taken 
than the White House became a social arbiter. For instance, at 
a dinner given to the Supreme Court there would be present indi- 
viduals of a class never before present on such an occasion. Thus 
the Roosevelt régime has widened the scope of the White House 
social censor. The President has also insisted upon a rigor of 
etiquette at these banquets that none of his predecessors ever 
strictly observed. He and his guests are preceded to the banquet 
hall by the military aides. The guests are both seated and served 
after the President. The chief significance of this custom lies in 
the emphasis that is placed on it. 

The social arbiter has ruled in the White House with an iron 
hand during the past few years. Early in the present régime it 
became whispered abroad that the canaille was to be no longer 
welcome at the White House. There was no place there for so 
mgny of those plain, decent, but obscure women who used to go 
to those delightful afternoon receptions and teas of Mrs. Cleve- 
land. But the White House has never been so brilliant with recep- 
tions, musicales, and dances, and there has never been seen so much 
of that small element in our democracy that is called “ society.” 
The social exclusiveness of the White House has, of course, con- 
siderably affected social life in all official circles in Washington, 
especially in the cabinet. The President of the United States 
is by the long traditional etiquette of his office prohibited from 
dining out, except in the houses of his cabinet ministers. Mr. 
Roosevelt scrutinizes with all the care of King Edward the list of 
— whom he will allow to dine in his company when he is a 
guest. 

The old invitation to the White House has in effect become a 
royal summons to the White House, not only to politicians, but 
even to railroad presidents and everybody else. There has been 
a ‘mighty change since the day when Mrs. Lincoln prepared a 
feast and the President invited a number of friends to dine with 
General Grant. Th2 hero of Appomattox slipped out of Washington, 
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arrested. The order was almost immediately toned down to one 
of “ move on,” and then abolished, but it was a straw in the wind. 
The White House has demanded, in effect, that its current social 
history shall or shall not be published according to its own 
decree, and whatever is published shall be as it is given out at 
its source. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s manner of receiving ambassadors is a radical 
innovation. It used to be that a representative of a*foreign coun- 
try in Washington would, on the day appointed for him to present 
his credentials to the President, enter his own carriage at his 
embassy or legation and drive to the State Department, where he 
would be met by the Secretary of State and taken to the White 
House. Very soon after Sir Mortimer Durand, the first British 
ambassador to be received by President Roosevelt, arrived in 
Washington, the President’s own private carriage containing one 
of his military aides, Colonel. Symons, called at the embassy and 
conveyed Sir Mortimer to the White House, where he was met by 
Secretary Hay and taken to the Blue Parlor for the presentation 
of his credentials to the President. This innovation on its face 
would seem to be of no very great importance, but it was. It was 
an imitation, to some extent, of the manner that most monarchs 
employ in receiving foreign representatives, and a violation of the 
custom as well as the spirit of our republican institutions, which 
forbids the President to leave his official residence to meet princes, 
or send his coach to receive foreign ambassadors. An ambassador 
to the United States comes to the government and people of the 
United States through their Chief Executive, and not upon a. per- 
sonal mission to the President, as he does to Emperor William or 
to the Czar. But Mr. Roosevelt’s manner of receiving ambassadors 
indicates that they do come to be near the person of the President 
himself, and the speeches made by Mr. Roosevelt on some of these 
oceasions contain even more pronouns. of the first person than he 
usually employs. 

The atmosphere of the White House, once democratic and free, 
has become tainted with the manners of monarchy. Servility and 
arrogance go hand in hand; military display, social censorship, 
and exclusion of plain people are used to impress the imagination 
of the unthinking as at the courts of Europe. 








































































































Gas by the Can 


By WILLIAM HALLOCK, PH.D. 


T is exceedingly likely that within the next twelve 
months dwellers in isolated country homes will 
buy from the grocer gas to light their house- 
holds as readily as they now buy kerosene. A 
new illuminant, called blaugas, after its in- 
ventor, Hermann Blau, has made this possible. 
It is delivered in handy little cylinders as easily 
and safely as so much bottled cream. We need 
not do violence to the imagination to picture 

the suburban housewife in the near future telephoning her order 
to the grocer tor so many dozens of eggs, pounds of starch, cans 
of tomatoes—* and a five-pound cylinder of 
blaugas.” The gas has been successfully and 
cheaply made and kandled, it can be man- 
aged by any one of ordinary mind, and it 
furnishes a light of remarkable brilliancy. 
The use of it has been put upon a sound 
commercial basis in Germany and probably 
will soon be established in the United 
States. : 

When the country house has been com- 
pleted the lighting problem arises to crouble 
the owner. Too distant from town to have 
the ordinary gas-pipes laid in, unwilling to 
run the risk that often accompanies the 
complicated process of making gas on the 
premises, or the high cost of electric in- 
stallation and supply, the househelder to- 
day is in a parlous situation. It was with 
this condition in mind that Herr Blau 
worked and experimented for years in his 
laboratory at Augsburg, Germany, until he 
produced the novel and quite remarkable 
illuminant which will add a new pleasure 
to country life, or serve for lighting city 
homes or streets. The gas is made from 
coal, crude petroleum, or any of the other 
materials used in ordinary gas manu- 
facture, and is carried about in cylinders, 
which, although charged at heavy pressure, 
cannot explode, need no protection from 
heat or cold, and are available at all 
seasons. Each householder can obtain a simple outfit which may 
be placed in the cellar or back yard, and which requires only the 
slightest attention. By opening a stop-cock the day’s charge is 
drawn from the storage cylinder into an intermediate tank, from 
which it passes through an automatic regulating valve into the 
pipes of the house. 

The cylinders in which the new bottled sunshine is supplied 
range in size from one pound to fifty. A cylinder containing ten 
kilos, or twenty-two pounds, of blaugas is about six inches in 
diameter and three feet high. The gas is in such concentrated 
form that this ten-kilo cylinder will furnish a fifty-candle-power 
incandescent burner during four hours a day for a period of 
four months. Even they who hearken to the call of the wild 
can use the new illuminant, for a small portable outfit weighing 

















This small portable Blaugas Outfit supplies 50 Candle-power 
for 3 1-2 Hours per Day for Two Weeks. The Photograph 
was taken by the Light itself 
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If the full Size of a Page of “ Har- 
per’s Weekly” be taken to repre- 
sent One Candle-power in ordinary 
City Gas, then the corresponding 
Power in Liquid Blaugas would 
be represented by this little Square 


but a few pounds and taking up very little space will afford ample 
light and heat for the camper. ‘The country lecturer is freed 
from the necessity .of sending around large cylinders of oxygen 
and hydrogen. He who wishes to build upon some remote and 
delightful spot need no longer worry over the problem of illumina- 
tion. Meanwhile the humblest suburbanite in the newest of suburbs 
can readily combine with his near neighkors and enjoy all the 
comforts of city gas at a price which is imperceptibly higher. It 
will be quite possible for a company so to arrange its plant that 
during the busy hours of the evening it can be run exclusively 
for the local customers who take the supply by direct pipes into 
their houses, while during the rest of the day 
it can produce blaugas for shipment in 
cylinders to distant customers. _Gas com- 
panies of to-day must provide enormous 
storage capacity so that the generator may 
run all day and prepare for the heavy 
draught at night. Blaugas, on the other 
hand, is so condensed that it requires com- 
paratively little storage room. The high 
pressure under which it is delivered, together 
with its great calorific value, makes possible 
the use of very small pipes. This, of course, 
reduces the cost of installation and mainte- 
nance and makes the blaugas available in 
ways beyond the possibilities of common gas. 

The manner of piving the supply suggests 
many new ways of urefulness. The burner is 
of the mantle type, giving a brilliant white 
incandescent glow from a tiny stream of 
gas. This stream is so thin and threadlike 
that it can be driven readily through flexible 
copper tubing no thicker than ordinary tele- 
graph wire. Thanks to this quality the new 
gas can be used for swinging lamps. More- 
over, as there is no water in it, blaugas does 
not corrode the fixtures or the piping. As 
the combustion is perfect, there is no by- 
product or waste to be removed. If one were 
asked to name the advantages of blaugas 
over all other forms of illuminant the answer 

, would be: simplicity, safety, brilliance, reli- 
ability, and cheapness. This, of course, applies chiefly to the usé 
of it in isolated houses or groups of detached houses distant from 
a large gas-plant. Nevertheless it would be quite possible for a 
city dweller to supply his house with the blaugas and improve his 
lighting at very little added cost. The stuff is not poisonous, and 
there is no more danger of leakage than in -the case of common 
gas. Blaugas seems to have arrived just at the time when the 
various defects of other lighting equipments have made the need 
of some new system imperative. 

It is interesting to consider the case of Hermann Blau, able 
chemist, working patiently for years in obscurity, searching for 
a solution of the problem which reached its climax when mankind 
remote from large towns had evoluted from the use of the crude 
tallow dip to illumination by electricity, kerosene, or acetylene with 
their attendant large cost or high risks The successful inventor 
is rarely the one who contents himself with the discovery merely 
of the odd or the ingenious without reference to its possible 
application in the arts, We often say that it is better to invent a 
new suspender buckle than a new harmonic analyzer. That is, 
it is most advantageous to study very carefully the actual daily 
needs of humanity, find some process or product in which improve- 
ment would be of the highest value; then assume that the problem 
has a solution and proceed to find that solution. Herr Blau dis- 
cerned the faults of ordinary illuminants, satisfied himself that 
great betterment was possible, and labored diligently to find the 
means of betterment. 

What was the problem to which Blau addressed himself so suc- 
cessfully ? 

In the manufacture of all the ordinary forms of coal gas or oil 
gas the raw material is subjected to destructive distillation in large 
retorts, and the resulting mixture of products’ is subjected to 
various separating and purifying processes. In this output. there 
are all sorts of compounds, ranging from such gases as hydrogen, 
methane, and the rest, through liquids of all degrees of volatility, 
and ending with tar at the other end of the line. The relative 
amounts of these various constituents, and to some extent their 
nature, depend upon the temperature at which the distillation takes 
place. The lighter gases, hydrogen, marsh gas, carbon monoxide, 
ete., are not in general so desirable for heating and lighting pur- 
poses as the heavier gases and vapors, for the simple reason that 
per cubic foot there is much less material there to burn. For 
general distribution or for ordinary compression it is necessary 
to use only such gases or gas mixtures as remain gaseous even 
under the high pressure to which they are subjected. This condi- 
tion necessarily limits the possibilities very greatly, the tendency 
always being to ward the elimination of just those high carbon 
gases which are most valuable for heating and lighting. 

Blau essayed the opposite course—to produce a liquid which 
should furnish the desired gas when it was relieved from pressure. 
Of course, we are aware of such liquids as gasoline, ether, etc.. 
but none of these is conveniently available. Blau set himself the 






































A small focal Plant in Reichenhalle, in Bavaria, 
now supplying Twenty-tive neighboring Villas 


problem of producing a liquid which should be a mixture of several 
easily volatile compounds, or of such as are vapors at ordinary 
temperatures, and then compressing into this large quantities of 
the permanent gases,—hydrogen, methan, etc. 

This sounds simple, but it must be borne in mind that two very 
important characteristics of such a solution under pressure must 
be reckoned with. First, the manner of its evaporation on relief 
of pressure, and secondly, how to produce it commercially. Condi- 
tions must be so arranged that the permanent gases will not all 
go off first, and then the vapors, thus changing the composition of 
the gas. Tlfis would be fatal. A pressure solution must be pro- 
vided, so that when the permanent 
gases go off they carry with them a 
constant proportion of the vapors. 
Only under these conditions will the 
constitution of the gas remain con- 
stant and the liquid be available. 
Thus by the happy combination of 
the ideas of reversing the proposi- 
tion and using the coercible gases 
and of the careful research for the 
right conditions did Blau make the 
first great stride toward his goal 
and satisfy the second requirement. 

Although Blau in his researches 
took up a rather bold line of attack- 
ing the problem, it must not be 
thought that his process is in any 
sense revolutionary. He has simply 
made one of those lucky applica- 
tions of theoretical principles to 
a practical solution of hjs under- 
taking. 

In the usual methods for the pro- 
duction of illuminating gas it is 
customary to carry on the distilla- 
tion at comparatively high tempera- 
tures, in order to break up the high 
molecule hydrocarbons, thus fur- 
nishing a larger percentage of the 
permanent gases. On the other 
hand, Blau carries on his distilla- 
tion at lower temperatures, 600° to 
.700° C., at which a large per- 
centage of the easily liquefiable 
gases is produced, together with a 
smaller percentage of the perma- 
nent gases, 





An Isolated House 
Plant arranged to be 
set up in the Open Air 
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In. the process of manufacture the oil is fed at a uniform rate 
into a retort which is maintained at a fairly uniform temperature 
of about 1200° Fh. Under these conditions the oil is broken up 
into various compounds, which pass over into a cylinder, where 
the liquids are chilled out, and the tar and other similar residues 
collect and are removed. From here the gases pass on, and are 
purified by passing over lime and other substances which remove 
the noxious gases,. carbonic acid gas, sulphureted hydrogen and 
the like. In this operation the blaugas is entirely freed from 
all poisonous constituents and made pure and harmless. The mix- 
ture of gases and vapors now gces through a small gasometer to 
equalize the running of the compressors with the output of the 
stills. In the compressors the mixture is subjected to a pressure 
of about 100 atmospheres, or 1500 pounds per square inch. Under 
this pressure a large percentage of the vapors is condensed to 
liquids, and proceeds to dissolve a very large amount of such gases 
as hydrogen, marsh gas, etc., which are not liquefied by pressure. 
There is, however, more of the permanent gas in the mixture from 
the still than will thus dissolve in the pressure solution. This 
excess passes out of the compressors and may be used for any of 
the ordinary uses of gas; for example, it may be used to run the 
gas engines which operate the compressing plant. The pressure 
solution is then drawn off into the shipping cylinders. 

As to cost, it may be said that it is only a little more expensive 
at present than gas supplied from large metropolitan plants in 
pipes direct. It is cheaper than electric incandescent lighting, 
even from large plants. The house outfit is very simple and cheap, 
and under these conditions one can easily imagine the long list of 
applications for which it is eminently adapted. In this connection 
it should be borne in mind that inasmuch as it uses the small in- 
candescent mantels, the burners can be placed in any position, and 
they lend themselves to decorative illumination even better than 
the electric lights with their ugly filaments. In fact, all these 
things have already been done, and the country of Blau is already 
enjoying the results of his endeavors to supply an illuminant 
which seems almost ideal. 

Of course there are at present means for lighting the suburban 
villa and the country mansion, but they are either inconvenient, 
inefficient, or unsafe, or all at once. In succession the whale-oil 
lamp of a century ago gave way to that which burned lard, and 
which was in its day a great wonder. Its glory was shortlived, 
and it yielded its place to petroleum or kerosene, which is to-day 
the lamp of the humble home, and will doubtless so remain: for 
some time. The advent of denatured alcohol has infused a little 
new life into the proposal to use the vapor lamps with in- 
candescent mantels, but not much can be expected from this 
source. Although the kerosene lamp will hold its own, we are, 
nevertheless, conscious of the continual nuisance of keeping the 
lamps clean and filled, as well as of the frequency with which acci- 
dents result in the loss of property and life. The various forms of 
gasolene gas machines for individual house plants are only a 
limited success, and involve constant trouble and attention, and 
are not without elements of danger. 

When Edison invented the incandescent electric light he was 
quoted as saying that he had made the lamp long before he could 
simplify it so that “any fool or mule could use it.” Not 
the least attractive feature of blaugas is that no _ intricate 
technical knowledge need be acquired before installing and using it. 
It is available for all sorts of more or less isolated plants; coun- 
try houses, whether they were originally piped for gas or not, 
club-houses in the country, casinos, school-houses, factories, public 
buildings of all sorts, plants for small towns not large enough to 
support a generating plant, for railway trains, vessels, and yachts, 
and so ad infinitum. 

Since the day when Charles Lamb invoked the divine benediction 
upon the man who invented candles, civilized man has been directly 
and keenly interested in the question of efficient means ,of supply- 
ing Mlumination in acceptable: form. 

If light is the antidote for vice and deception then surely he 
who makes two candle-power to glow where only one glowed _be- 
fore has certainly made his real contribution to the advancement 
of human civilization and human comfort. 
































A small portable Outfit which will supply 50 Candle-power 
for 3 {-2 Hours a Day during a period of Two Weeks 
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This Land of Opportunity 


“THE WATCHWORD OF 
THE HOUR—HONEST 
BUSINESS AND FAIR PLAY” 


HON. ELBERT H. GARY’S IMPRESSIVE 
DECLARATION AS SPOKESMAN OF THE 
UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION 


The Greatest Industrial Enterprise in the World. Owning and operating Mines, Mills, 
Railroad and Steamship Lines, employing 210,000 Men, paying $160,000,000 annually in Wages 


By JOHN KIMBERLY MUMFORD 































HERE is a great awakening in this country with rela- 
tion to better conduct, more decency, more honesty, 
more responsibility—by everybody, to everybody. 

“It doesn’t make an atom of difference who brought 
it about. It’s here. Mark my words, that is the key- 
note of the American business situation to-day. 

“There has been deceit, there has been over-reaching, there have 
been errors of kinds innumerable, but from this time forward there 
is going to be more fairness and a@ lot more candor and rectitude 
in the transaction of business. 

“Any man who says he is not influenced by selfish motives in 
his dealings is, of course, a hypocrite. We all know better; but 
there is a host of men who can appreciate a policy of honesty, and 
every sane man sees that such a policy must be scrupulously fol- 
lowed. And this idea should extend until it prevails in all dealings 
and in the management of all cor- 
porations. It is in the air! The 








a huge disappointment to many. It was a machine too a 
to work, they said; a ship too heavy to float, an annihilator of 
sonal rights and-a foe to Honest Labor. But it is still -here ahd 
growing. It has raised wages and reduced prices. It has averted 
one panic and steadied the country through another, and it pos- 
sesses a long arm and a sturdy voice. 

It stands to reason, therefore, that what the Steel Corporation, 
through its authorized spokesman, has to say in this most important 
stage of business recovery is to be taken, in a way, as the watch- 
word of the times. 

In its application this utterance seems to mean, moreover, that 
it is apt to go hard with the business. gentleman, or set of gentle- 
men, or even the corporation; that is caught out after dark without 
the countersign. 

‘* This,” Judge Gary went on to say, “is bound to be the attitude 
of every corporation and of every 
man in business—honesty and fair 





tendency of business henceforth will 
be to respect the public, and the man 
who antagonizes that policy will be 
ground out sooner or later.” 

This declaration was made to me 
the other day by Judge Elbert H. 
Gary, chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee of the United States Steel 
Corporation. 

If what the Savonarola of the Sen- 
ate, Mr. La Follette, says is true— 
that one trust is a constituent and co- 
ordinate part of every trust and all 
trusts—then this declaration by 
Judge Gary is -the most important 
statement that has been made in this 
country for, lo, these many years; for 
in such event it must be accepted as 
the voice of the entire financial and 
industrial power of the United 
States. 

But even if it be solely the expres- 
sion of the Steel Corporation’s atti- 
tude, it is scarcely less significant. 

When the Steel Trust talks out 
from the diaphragm there is no man 
in America, whether he is his own 
boss or whether he works on a 
salary, but can afford to sit up and 








play. The corporation has got to 
play fair with its competitors and its 
workmen, ‘the workmen and the com- 
petitors have got to turn around and 
do the same thing. The corporation 
official, too, has got to play fair with 
its stockholders instead of taking ad- 
vantage of his information in order 
io skim off the cream for himself. 
Business must be done ‘honestly, and 
the honesty must come from the inside 
out, instead of from the outside in. 
“T say must, because it is essential 
to “Stability and to the success of 
American business, and as soon as this 
is understood and there is a thorough 
housecleaning on everybody’s part, the 
result will be apparent quickly. There 
will be a restoration of confidence in 
us by foreign nations, who have been 
led to believe that our entire business 
system is rotten. That view is going 
to undergo a very speedy change, be- 
cause it will soon be plainly seen that 
things are right. We are going to 
have higher values, because the stock- 
holder is going to feel that the man 
on the inside is conducting the com- 
pany’s business for the stockholder’s 








pay attention, because it means some- 
thing to every individual. 

Steel with’ its billion of money ; . 
Steel, with its myriad glowing fur- 
naces, its thundering mills, and its 
smokestacks thick as stalks in a cornfield; Steel, with its thousands 
upon thousands of miles of ore land and coal land and gas land: 
Steel, with its endless railways and its fleets of vessels; Steel, with 
its swarming populations of workmen and its trade lines pene- 
trating every business and every corner of the world, has become 
. the touchstone of our fortunes and the barometer of our condition. 

They used to say “ As New York goes so goes the Union.” Now 
they say that as Steel goes so goes the whole mighty current of 
American business. We live and work in steel buildings, we ride in 
steel cars and steel ships, our intercourse is over steel wires—we are 
encompassed and entwined and eonnected, transported, and finally 
entombed by steel. We are Steel and Steel is us. 

The very form and embodiment of the trust idea—the Simon-pure 
essence of corporation in its highest potency—is the Steel Trust. 
Hailed at its birth by the conservative as a monstrosity, and decried 
as an impertinence greater than Lucifer’s, the Steel Trust has been 





benefit instead of for .his own.” 


Hon. Elbert H. Gary * But, Judge, will not the perspi- 


cacious critic say that this new decla- 
ration.of principle is due, in one way 
or another, to compulsion?” 

* { should very much dislike, as I think any man would, to admit 
that I would be decent only because I had to be.. And in fact I do 
not believe any such admission is necessary, nor any such criticism 
warranted. The majority of people, I am optimistic enough to be- 
lieve, are at heart honest. The moral ground is sufficient to dictate 
the policy I have outlined; but if, to grant the worst, it were not, 
then ordinary good business sense and judgment would demand it, 
anyway. 

‘In saying this I speak edvisedly and with a pretty thorough 
knowledge of conditions. The Steel Corporation is in a large way 
of business, and its interests are sufficiently diversified and tangent 
to enough lines of trade to give us a very clear idea of which way 
the wind blows. We are in touch with pretty nearly all sorts of 
commerce and all classes of labor. We have facilities for competi- 
tion which would enable us, if business were to be conducted hence- 
forth on the old-time basis of ‘dog eat dog, to give a very good 
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account of ourselves and make a very considerable amount of trouble 
for our competitors. 


“We own,. for example,.a practically unlimited and a satis- . 


factorily diversified supply of ore on which to draw, and that is, of 
course, the basis of the business. We have railroads and ships, 
which facilitate the carriage of materials and products with the 
minimum of cost and the maximum of ease and quickness. We 
have unbounded supply of fuel; we have a great number of plants 
turning out steel products of almost every nature from great 
girders and plates for battleships down to piano wires and clock 
springs, which we produce by the carload. All these’ plants are 
equipped with the most advanced appliances, and we put in 
any machine that will increase efficiency as soon as we have 
fully demonstrated its value. We control the production of our own 
supply. We are in possession of the best talent that can be found 
to operate all this immense mechanism, and we are always on the 
lookout for such talent. This is the equipment which very large 
capital provides, and it 

enables us to extend our 


Iron Ore from Duluth being unloaded at Conneaut Docks 


‘There is danger of a general scramble and a smash which will 





lengthen the panic and extend it to every other line of business; 
perhaps we can be of some service both to ourselves and the country 
generally.’ 

“We were confronted by the legal phase of it. We could not 
enter into a combination or do anything that could be possibly 
construed as opposed to the public interest or the laws as they 
read. It was plain enough, however, in the emergency that the 
public itself would be just as clearly opposed to the other thing, 
namely, a resort to the survival-of-the-fittest doctrine, which in 
the end would mean putting a lot of people out of business, and 
an army of men permanently out of work. We were convinced 
that what the public wanted was stability of prices, an avoidance of 
any abrupt change or of violent fluctuations. 

*We made no combination or agreement. What we did do was 
to hold regular conferences of all concerned, competing interests as 
well as our own, and we let one another know just what we were 
doing or about to do. 
We appointed for this 
purpose a committee of 





export business, which is 
even now amounting to 
about 100,000 tons a 
month. 

“We can readily see 
the power that such an 
equipment gives. Where 
there is competition in 
a diversity of products 
we are in a position to 
keep going in the hard- 
est times, since our 
average of profits can be 
easily maintained by con- 
trol of commodities not 
seriously affected by 
market conditions. For 
instance, the demand for 
several products has been 
very light the past few 
months. Yet for other 
products, such as wire for 
fences, ete., needed by 
farmers, the demand has 
been and is very great 
indeed, and the farmers 
through the recent 
trouble have been in bet- 
ter shape than anybody 
else. : 

“ But as a matter of 
fact we do not take ad- 
vantage of our strength 
in this direction, and we 
have not. We don’t want 
to drive our competitors 
out of business. I admit 
that there are many 








seven, without power, but 


solely for information 
and advice. We kept the 
public posted and we 
kept the government 
posted on what was 
being done. The result 


was a substantial main- 
tenance of prices by most 
of the producers, which 
proved a very solid factor 
all through the difficulty. 
Certain of our competi- 
tors in past years of 
high prosperity have 
asked us to put prices up 
in order that they might 
squeeze . somebody who 
had to have particular 
products. We _ refused. 
And others have asked 
us to reduce prices for 
corresponding reasons, 
and we refused them. 
The result is just what | 


expected it would be. 
Because we have been 
doing business in this 


way we have received let- 
ters from business in- 
terests all over the coun- 
try approving our stand. 
The trade associations, 
hardware organizations, 
and the like, have passed 
resolutions to that im- 

rt. 

“When the Steel Cor- 








minds regarding the wis- 
dom of this policy. There 
are men who persist in 
not seeing it, and who 
have to have a lot of con- 
vineing. There are a hundred thousand stockholders, who all have 
their opinions. We produce about sixty per cent. of the steel, 
and we do not wish to increase the percentage. We do not want a 
monopoly of the business, and we are not trying to get it. 

“If it is good for us to be prosperous in trade it is good for our 
competitors also. When the panic came we met about fifty men 
who are leaders in the steel industry, and frankly said to them: 


Undercutting Coal by Electric Machinery—the modern Method 


poration was formed we 
proposed to give frank 
statements to: the public 
regarding © our affairs, 
telling what we were doing and what we purposed doing. There’s 
no sense in being blind to the signs of the times. Everybody has 
got to go to work and get straight and stay straight, and the 
thing most essential to that is publicity. I believe in it, first, last, 
and all the time. By publicity I don’t mean advertising. We don’t — 
need that. I mean letting the public know what you are doing 

and how you are doing it, so long as the management of your 








































































business is legitimately a matter of public interest, in order that 
reassurance may grow and confidence may be maintained.” 
does the workman come in under this new dis- 


“And where 
pensation? What has he got to 
do with it?” 

“ Everything,” replied the 
Judge. “It concerns him just as 
deeply as it does the rest of us. 
Whatever contributes to the i 
provement of business conditions 
helps the working-man, and he 
knows -it. Good times, good con- 
ditions, mean big demand, big out- 
put, plenty of work and more pay. 
That’s clear enough. . We want 
nothing better than a state of 
things that will keep every work- 
man busy and prosperous. And to 
bring about the conditions that | 
am talking about—the conditions 
that are going to prevail—labor 
as well as capital has its duty to 
perform. Capitalists must work 
among themselves to improve the 
state of things on their side, but 
it is up to labor also to clean 
house and better its own 
methods.” 

“ You think, then, that the work- 
ing-man has a chance to progress? 
That a fair field is given him?” 

“ Ab-so-lute-ly!| And he is pro- 
gressing. He is better off under 
the modern industrial system, the 
corporate system, if you please, 
than he ever was. When the Steel 
Corporation was formed there were 
great anxiety and dire prophecy 
about what it was going to do to 
the working-man. 
plainly enough. 


And what has it done? 
We employ 210,000 men, and they are getting more 
money than they ever did, and are more contented than they ever 


Shenango Works, at New Castle, Pennsylvania 


were, 


Deep in a Lake Superior Iron Mine 


The pay rolls show 


Train loaded with Ore leaving Conneaut Docks for Pittsburg 
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one of our plants earnings have gone up. 
wages as much as could be done justly. 


Inquiry and investigation, I think, will prove this. In every 


We have tried to equalize 
The day-laborer has 
got more than he used to get, and 
the disparity between his wages 
and those of men paid higher rates 
has been reduced. We have mines 
where a great number of Finnish 
and Slav miners own their own 
homes. They couldn’t have done 
that on starvation wages. 

“The bonus system of extra pay 
for better work has put money 
into the pocket of every man that 
had the energy or the skill to profit 
by it, and the profit-sharing plan, 
which enables any employee to own 
stock in the company, is proving « 
greater success every year. Don’t 
make any mistake about it; the 
man who owns stock is working 
for himself, and he feels it. Here 
is a letter that tells the whole 
story: 

JupGE Gary, 

Dear Str,—As a stockholder of the U. S. 
Stee] Corporation I feel it my duty to inform 
you that lumber piled near No. — is being 
removed, and I bave reason to believe it is 
being taken to the house of the superintend- 
ent. I think you had better have this looked 
into, Yours truly, 


“T did have it looked into, and 
I found he was right. Now the 
man who wrote that letter was a 
laborer who, under the _profit- 
sharing plan, had become the 
owner of a single share of stock. 


He was interested, when he saw anything going on of detriment to 
the company, not, perhaps, to the same extent that I would have 
been, but for precisely the same reason. 




















Interior of Tube Mill at McKeesport 


“T telf you that man is no anarchist! He is a capitalist—a 
partner in the Steet Corporation—one of the owners of the whole 
business. And to show you just how thoroughly workmen of that 
grade are realizing what the system means to them, let me go 
into details a little. The stock is offered to the men at less than 
the market price. If they remain in the company’s employ it 
means a rebate of $5 a share for each year, or in the sixth year 
$30 less than par. We are in the habit of offering each year 
25,000 shares, and last year that amount was oversubscribed up 
to 50,000. We allow one share to the man who earns $600 a year; 
two shares each to men who get from $600. to $1000, and so on. 
The question was what to do about the oversubscription. Seven 
thousand of the first class subscribed for their one share per man, 
and 14,000 of the second class for their 28,000 shares. That left 
us in a predicament. We could neither afford to leave out the men 
above who are in reality most responsible for success, nor could 
we leave out the lower grade, tor they are the ones who most need 
the benefit. We settled it by giving the $600 men their 7000 shares, 
and cutting the allotment of the higher grade in half. 

“ There isn’t a man in the company’s employ who hasn’t every 
opportunity in the world to advance himself if he has energy and 
brains. Ability is at the highest kind of a premium. We want 
men to think and experiment. If any man, no matter what his 
rank, can devise any improvement in the method of doing anything, 
we want him to do it, and we will see and do see that he gets his 
full share of benefit of it. This organization is not merely for to- 
day or to-morrow, and it must keep not only abreast of competition, 
abreast of the times, but distinctly ahead of them, and no amount 
of money per se can accomplish this. We must encourage and 
develop ability in every grade. I say every grade, because in the 
first place we want no dead wood, and in the second place nobody 
knows but to-morrow some day-laborer on $600 a year will devise 
an improvement in steel processes that will revolutionize the in- 
dustry. Stranger things than this have happened. 

*“There’s no such condition as there was in old times, when 


manufacturing concerns were family affairs, passing from father to 
son by hereditary right; when the son of the house took up the 
mantle of management no matter whether he was qualified to 
wear it or not. In those days, no matter how bright a man was, he 
had no opportunity given him to rise. He simply had to hammer it 
out: for himself. In the United States Steel Corporation I be- 
lieve ninety per cent. of the men in high positions are self-made, 
and I think it safe to say that without exception the head of every 
one of our subsidiary plants came up from the ranks. 

“Nos the old cry that the Trusts restrict opportunity is the 
most absurd of all things. It is positively the other way about. 
They make opportunity, and their unceasing effort is to get men 
to. rise to it. .Good pay for good work, and a chance to come up, 
are the foundations on which a corporation is bound to build its 
whole hope for the future. 

“ As for the unions, we have no objection to them per se. Work- 
ing-men have a perfect right to combine to get all the wages they can. 
When the corporation was organized,we had many mills run by 
union labor and many that were not. Our policy has been to 
make no changes. The trouble is that a large majority of men 
don’t go into the unions unless they are forced in, and I really 
believe that, because of reckless management on the part of leaders, 
some of these organizations injure the members rather than benefit 
them. What we regret in regard to such ill-advised unions is their 
method of operation, particularly their subterfuge and the resort 
to violence. 

“ But I will not go back on my original position at all, and | 
admit right now that this is not a one-sided affair. We condemn 
certain union methods, but some of those who represent capital 
are just as much to blame. Capital has done the same thing, 
only in a somewhat different way. The thing to do now, as | 
said in the beginning. is for both sides to quit trying to take 
advantage of each other and of the public; to get down to business— 
straightaway honest business and fair play—and we'll see things 
move in a manner that will be good for everybody.” 














Works at Youngstown, Ohio, one of the largest Rail Mills 
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CHAPTER XXII.—(Continued.) 
ERMIONE stood looking at this door. 












She 





Had she been a blind woman,’she who 
had so loved the beauty that was dust? 
She thought of Vere and Ruffo standing 
together, so youthful, so happy in their 
simple, casual intercourse. 

It was as if Vere had been mysteriously 
drawn to this boy because of his resemblance to the father she 
had never seen. 

Vere! Little Vere! 

Again the mother’s tenderness welled up in Hermione’s heart, 
this time sweeping away the reluctance to be humble. 

“TI will go to Vere now.” 

She went to the door, as she had gone to it the previous day. 
But this time she did not hesitate to open it. A strong impulse 
swept her along, and she came to her child’s room eagerly. 
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“ Vere!” 
She knocked at the door. : 
“Vere! May I come in?” 


She knocked ‘again. There was no answer. 

_ Then she opened the door and went in. Possibly Vere was sleep- 

ing. The mosquito net was drawn round the bed, but Hermione 

= that her child was not behind it. Vere had gone out some- 
where. 

The mother went to the big window which looked out upon the 
sea. The green Venetian blind was drawn. She pushed up one of 
its flaps and bent to look through. Below, a little way on the calm 
water, she saw Vere’s boat rocking softly in obedience to the small 
movement that is never absent from the sea. The white awning 
was stretched above the stern seats, and under it lay Vere in her 
white linen dress, her small head, not protected by a hat, support- 
ed by a cushion. She lay quite still, one arm on the gunwale of 
the boat, the other against her side. Hermione could not see 
whether her eyes were shut or open. 

The mother watched her for a long time through the blind. 

How much of power was enclosed in that little young figure 
that lay so still, so perfectly at ease, cradled on the great sea, 
warmed and cherished by the tempered fires of the sun! How 
much of power to lift up and to cast down, to be secret, to create 
sorrow, to be merciful! Wonderful, terrible human power! 

The watching mother felt just then that she was in the hands 
of the child. 

“ Now it’s the child’s turn.” 

Surely Vere must be asleep. Such absolute stillness must mean 
the temporary withdrawal of consciousness. r 

Just as Hermione was thinking this, Vere’s left hand moved. 
The girl lifted it up to her face, and gently and repeatedly rubbed 
her eyebrow. 

Hermione dropped the flap of the blind. ‘The little, oddly nat- 
ural movement had suddenly made her feel that it was not right 
to be watching Vere when the child must suppose herself to be un- 
observed and quite alone with the sea. 

As she came away from the window she glanced quickly round 
the room, and upon a small writing-table at the foot of the bed 
she saw a number of sheets of paper lying loose, with a‘ piece of 
ribbon beside them. They had evidently been taken out of the 
writing-table drawer, which was partially open, and which, as 
Hermione could see, contained other sheets of a similar kind. 
Hermione looked, and then at once looked away. She passed the 
table and reached the door. When she was there she glanced again 
at the sheets of paper. They were covered with writing. They drew, 
they fascinated her eyes, and she stood still, with her hand resting 
on the door handle. As a rule, it would have seemed perfectly 
natural to her to read anything that Vere had left lying about, 
either in her own room or anywhere else. Until just lately her 
child’ had never had, or dreamed of having, any secret from her. 
Never had Vere received a letter that her mother had not seen, 
Secrets simply did not exist between them,—secrets, that is, of the 
child from the mother. 

But it was not so now. And that was why those sheets of paper 
drew and held the mother’s eyes. 

She had, of course, a perfect right to read them. Or had she, 
she who had said to Vere, “ Keep your secrets.” In those words 
had she not deliberately relinquished such a right? She stood there 
thinking, recalling those words, debating within herself this ques- 
tion—and surely with much less than her usual great honesty. 
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Emile, she was sure, had read the writing upon those sheets of 
paper. 

She did not know exactly why she was certain of this—but slic 
was certain, absolutely certain. ‘She remembered the long-ago days 
when she had submitted to him similar sheets. What Emile had 
read surely she might read. And now that intense and bitter curi- 
osity mingled with something else, a strange, new jealousy in 
which it was rooted. She felt as if Vere, this child whom she had 
loved and cared for, had done her a cruel wrong, had barred her 
out from the life in which she had always been till now the best 
loved, the most absolutely trusted dweller. Why should she not 
take that which she ought to have been given? 

Again she was conscious of that painful, that piteous sensation 
of one who is yielding under a strain that has been too prolonged. 
Something surely collapsed within her, something of the part of 
her being that was moral. She was no longer a free woman in 
that moment. She was governed. Or so she felt, perhaps deceiv- 
ing herself. 

She went swiftly and softly over to the table and bent over the 
sheets. 

At first she stood. Then she sat down. 
handled it, held it close to her eyes. 

Verses! Vere was writing verses. Of course! Every one be- 
gins by being a poet. Hermione smiled, almost laughed aloud. 
Poor little Vere with her poor little secret! There was still that 
bitterness in the mother, that sense of wrong. But she read on and 
on. And her face was very grave, even earnest. And presently 
she started and her hand shook. 

She had come to a poem that was corrected in Vere’s handwrit- 
ing, and on the margin was written, “ Monsieur Emile’s idea.” 

So there had been a conference, and Emile was advising Vere. 

Hermione’s hand shook so violently that she could not go on 
reading for a moment, and she laid the paper down. She felt 
like one who has suddenly unmasked a conspiracy against herself. 
It was useless for her intellect to deny this conspiracy, for her 
heart proclaimed it. 

Long ago Emile had told her frankly that it was in vain for 
her to waste her time in creative work, that she had not the nec- 
essary gift for it. And now he was secretly assisting her own 
child—a child of sixteen—to do what he had told her, the mother, 
not to do. Why was he doing this? 

Again the monstrous idea that she had forcibly dismissed from 
her mind that day returned to Hermione. There is one thing that 
sometimes blinds the most clear-sighted men, so that they cannot 
perceive truth. 

But—Hermione again hent over the sheets of paper, this time 
seeking for a weapon against the idea which assailed her. On sev- 
era] pages she found emendations, excisions, on one a whole verse 
completely changed. And on the margins were pencilled “ Monsieur 
Emile’s suggestion”; ‘“ Monsieur K.’s advice”; and once, “ These 
two lines invented by Monsieur Emile.” 

When had Vere and Emile had the opportunity for this long and 
secret discussion? On the day of the storm they had been together 
alone. They had had tea together alone. And on the night Emile 
dined on the island they had been out in the boat together for a 
long time. All this must have been talked over then. 

Yes. 

She read on. Had Vere talent? Did her child possess what 
she had longed for, and had been denied? She strove to read 
critically, but she was too excited, too moved to do so. All neces- 
sary calm was gone. She was painfully upset. The words moved 
before her eyes, running upward in irregular lines that resembled 
creeping things, and she saw rings of light, yellow in the middle 
and edged with pale blue. 

She pushed away the sheets of paper, got up and went again to 
the window. She must look at Vere once more, look at her with 
this new knowledge, look at her critically, with a piercing scru- 
tiny. And she bent down as before, and meved a section of the 
blind, pushing it up. 

There was no boat beneath her on the sea. 

. She dropped the blind sharply, and all the blood in her body 
seemed to make a simultaneous movement away from the region 
of the heart. 

Vere was perhaps already in the house, running lightly up to the 
room. She would come in and find her mother there. She would 
guess what her mother had been doing. 

Hermione did not hesitate, She crossed the room swiftly, opened 
the door and went out. She reached her own room without meet- 
ing Vere. But she had not been in it for more than a minute 
and a half when she heard Vere come upstairs, the sound of her 
door opened and shut. 
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She took up the paper, 
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But now she felt that she 





Hermione ‘cleared her throat. 
She felt the need of doing 
something physical. Then she 
pulled up her blinds and_ let 
the hot sun stream in upon 
her. % 

She felt dark just then— 
black. 

In a moment she found that 
she was perspiring. The sun 
was fierce—that, of course, 
must be the reason. But ‘she 
would not shut the sun out. 
She must have light around 
her, although there was none 
within her. 

She was thankful she had 
escaped in time. If she had 
not, if Vere had run into the 
room and found her there, she 
was sure she would have fright- 
ened her child by some strange 
outburst. She would have 
said or done something—she 
did not at all know what— 
that would perhaps lave alter- 
ed -their relations irrevocably. 
For, in that moment, the sense 
of self-control, of being her- 
self—so she put it—had been 
withdrawn from her. 

She would regain it, no 
doubt. She was even now re- 
gaining it. Already she was 
able to say to herself that she 
was not seeing things in their 
true proportions, that some 
sudden crisis of the nerves, due 
perhaps to some purely physi- 
cal cause, had plunged her into 
a folly of feeling from which 
she would soon escape entirely. 
She was by nature emotional 
and unguarded; therefore 
specially likely to be the victim 
in mind of any bodily ill. 








was herself. 

There was something that 
she wished to know, something 
that the knowledge she had 
gained in her child’s room that 
day suggested as a possibility. 

She regretted her note to 
Emile. Why had not she asked 
him to come alone, to-morrow, ~ 
or even to-night — yes,  to- 
night? 

If she could only be with 
him and Vere for a few min- 
utes. to-night! 


CHAPTER XXIII 


Wuen Artois received Her- 
mione’s letter he asked who 
had brought it, and obtained 
from the waiter a fairly accu- 
rate description of Gaspare. 

“Please ask him to come 
up,” he said. “IL want to 
speak éo him.” 

Two or three minutes later 
there was a knock at the door, 
and Gaspare walked:in, with a 
large-eyed inquiring look. 

*Good day, Gaspare. You’ve 
never seen my quarters before, 
I think,” said Artois, cordially. 

‘** No, signore. What a beauti- 
ful room!” 

“You’re not in a_ great. 
hurry, are you?” 

“ No, signore.” 

“Then smoke a cigar, and 
ll write an answer to this 
letter.” 

“Thank you, signore.” 

Artois gave him a cigar, and 
sat down to answer the letter, 
while Gaspare went out on to 
the balcony and stood looking 
at the bathers who were diving 











And then she was not ac- 
customed to be unwell. Her 
strength of body was remark- 
able. Very seldom had she 
felt weak. 

She remembered one night, 
long ago-in Sicily, when an 
awful bodily weakness had 
overtaken her. But that had ‘ 
been caused by dread. The mind had reacted upon the body. Now, 
she was sure of it, body had reacted on mind. * 

She felt unequal to the battle of pros and cons that was raging 
within her. 

“Tl be quiet,” she thought. ‘1’ll read.” 

And she took up a book. 

She read steadily for an hour, understanding thoroughly all 
she read, and wondering how she had ever fancied she cared about 
reading. Then she laid the book down and looked at the clock. 
It was nearly four. Tea would perhaps refresh her. And after tea? 
She had loved the island, but to-day she felt almost as if it were 
a prison. What was there to be done? She found herself won- 
dering for the first time how she had managed to “ get through” 
week after week -there. And in a moment her wonder made her 
realize the inward change in her, the distance that now divided 
her trom Vere, the gulf that lay between them. 

A day with a stranger may seem long, but a month with.a friend 
how short! To live with Vere had been like living with a part of 
herself. But now what would it be like? and when Emile came, 
and they three were together? 

When Hermione contemplated that reunion, she felt that it 
would be to her intolerable. And yet she desired it. For she 
wanted to know something, and she was certain that if she, 
Vere, and Emile could be together, without any fourth person, 
she would know it. . 

A little while ago, when she had longed for bracing action, she 
had resolved to ask Emile to meet the Marchesino. She had telt 
as if that meeting would clear the air, would drive out the faint 
mystery which seemed to be encompassing them about. The two 
men, formerly friends, were evidently in dntagonism now. She 
wanted to restore things to their former footing, or to make the 
enmity come out into the open, to understand it thoroughly, and 
to know if she and Vere had any part in it. Her desire had been 
to throw open windows and let in light. 

But now things were changed. She understood, she knew more. 
And she wanted to be alone with Emile and with Vere. Then, 
perhaps, she would understand everything. 

She said this to herself quite calmly. Her mood was changed. 
The fire-had died down in her, and she felt almost sluggish, al- 
theugh still restless. The monstrous idea had come to her again. 
She did not vehemently repel it. By nature she was no doubt an 
impulsive. But now she meant. to be a watcher. Before she took 
up her book and began to read she had been, perhaps, almost 
hysterical, had been plunged in a welter of emotion in which rea- 
son was drowned, had not been herself. 


“Gaspare,” he said, “I think you know that 
I have a great regard for your padrona” 


from the high wooden platform 
of the bath establishment over 
the way. When Artois had 
finished writing he joined*Gas- 
pare. He had a great wish 
that day to break down a re- 
serve he had respected for 
many -years, but he knew Gas- 
pare’s determined character, his power of obstinate, of dogged 
silence. Gaspare’s will had been strong as a boy. The passing of 
the years had certainly not weakened it. Nevertheless, Artois was 
moved to make the attempt which he foresaw would probably end 
in failure. 

He gave Gaspare the letter and said: 

“Don’t go for a moment. I want to have a little talk with 
you.” 

“$i, signore.” ; 

Gaspare put the letter into the inner pocket of his jacket, and 
stood looking at Artois, holding the cigar in his left hand. In all 
these years Artois had never found out whether Gaspare liked him 
or not. He wished now that he knew. 

" “ Gaspare,” he said, “1 think you know that 1 have a great re- 
gard for your padrona.” 

“Si, signore. 1 know it.” 

The words sounded rather cold. 

“She has had a great deal of sorrow to bear.” 

“ Si, signore.” 

“One does not wish that she should be disturbed in any way— 
that any fresh trouble should come into her life.” 

Gaspare’s eyes were always fixed steadily upon Artois, who, as 
he spoke the last words, fancied he saw come into them an ex- 
pression that was almost severely ironical. It vanished at once 
as Gaspare said: 

“No, signore.” 

Artois felt the iron of this faithful servant’s impenetrable re- 
serve, but he continued very quietly and composedly: 

“You have always stood between the padrona and trouble when- 
ever you could. You always will—I am sure of that.” 

“Si, signore.” 

“Do you think there is any danger to the signora’s happiness 
here?” 

‘“‘ Here, signore?” 

Gaspare’s emphasis seemed to imply where they were just then 
standing. Artois was surprised, then for a moment almost re- 
lieved. Apparently Gaspare had no thought in common with the 
strange, the perhaps fantastic thought that had been in his own 


mind. 
“ Here—no!” he said, with a smile. “Only you and I are here, 


_ and we shall not make the signora unhappy.” 


“Chi lo sa?” returned Gaspare. . 
And again that ironical expression was in his eyes. 
“ By here I meant here in Naples, where we all are—or on the 


island, for instance.” 














































































































* Signore, in this life there is trouble for all.” 

“But some troubles, scme disasters, can be avoided.” 

“It’s possible.” 

‘** Gaspare ”—Artois looked at him steadily, searchingly even, and 
spoke very gravely—“I respect you for your discretion of -‘many 
years. But if you know of any trouble, any danger that is near 
to the signora, and against which I could help you to protect 
her, I hope you will trust me and tell me. I think you ought to 
do that.” 

“T don’t know what you ‘mean, signore.” 

“Are you quite sure, Gaspare? Are you quite sure that no one 
comes to the island who might make the signora very unhappy?” 

Gaspare had dropped his eyes. Now he lifted them and looked 
Artois straight in the face. 

“No, signore, I am not sure of that,” he said. 

There was nothing rude in his voice, but there was something 
stern. Artois felt as if a strong, determined man stood in his 
path and blocked the way. But why? Surely they were at cross 
purposes. ‘The working of Gaspare’s mind was not clear to him. 

After a moment of silence he said: 

“What [ mean is this. Do you think it would be a good thing 
if the signora left the island?” 

* Left the island, signore?” 

“Yes, and went away from Naples altogether.” 

“The signorina would never let the padrona go. ‘The signorina 
loves the island and my padrona loves the a. 

“ But the signorina would not be selfish. If it was best for her 
mother to go—” 

“ The signorina would not think it was best; she would never 
think it was best to leave the island.” 

“But what I want to know, Gaspare,.is whether you think it 
would be best for them to leave the island. That’s what I want 
to know—and you haven’t told me.” 

“T am a servant, signore. I cannot tell such things.” 

“You are a servant—yes. But you are also a friend. And I 
think nobody could tell better than you.” 

“T am sure the signora will not leave the island till October, 
signore. She says we are all to stay until the end of October.” 

“ And now it’s July.” : 

“ Si, signore. Now it’s July.” 

In saying the last words Gaspare’s voice sounded fatalistic, and 
Artois believed that he caught an echo of a deep-down thought 
of his own. With all his virtues Gaspare had an admixture of 
the spirit of the East that dwells also in Sicily, a spirit that some- 
times, brooding over a nature however fine, prevents action, a 
spirit that says to a man: “This is ordained. This is destiny. 
This is to be.” 

“Gaspare,” Artois said, strong in this conviction, “ I have heard 
you say, ‘é il destino.’ But you know we can often get away from 
things if we are quick-witted.” 

“Some things, signore.” 

“Most things, perhaps. Don’t you.trust me?” 

* Signore!” 

“Don’t you think, after all these years, you can trust me?” 

“‘ Signore, I respect you as I respect my father.” 

“Well, Gaspare, remember this. The signora has had trouble 
enough in her life. We must keep out any more.” 

“ Signore, I shall always do what I can to spare my padrona. 
Thank you for the cigar, signore. I ought to go now. I have to 
go to Mergellina for the boat.” 

“To Mergellina!” 

Again Artois looked at him searchingly. 

“Si, signore; I left the boat at Mergellina. It is very hot to 
row all the way here.” 

“Yes. <A rivederci, Gaspare. Perhaps I shall sail round to 
the island to-night after dinner. But I’m not sure. So you need 
not say I am coming.” 

“ A rivederci, signore.” 

When Gaspare had gone, Artois said to himself, “He does not 
trust me.’ 

Artois was surprised to realize how hurt he felt at Gaspare’s 
attitude towards him that day. Till now their mutual reserve 
had surely linked them together. Their silence had been a bond. 
But there was a ‘change, and the bond seemed suddenly loosened. 

“Damn the difference between the nations!” Artois thought. 
“How can we grasp the different points of view? How can even 
the cleverest of us read clearly in others of a different race from 
our own?” He felt frustrated, as he had sometimes felt frustrated. 
by Orientals. And he knew an anger of the brain, as well as 
an anger of the heart. But this anger roused him, and he resolved 
to do something from which till now he had instinctively surunk, 
strong-willed man though he was. If Gaspare would not help 
him he would act for himself. Possibly the suspicion, the fear 
that beset him was groundless. He had put it away from him 
more than once, had said that it was absurd, that his profession 
of an imaginative writer rendered him, perhaps, more liable tv 
strange fancies than were other men, that it encouraged him to 
seek instinctively for drama, and that what a man instinctively 
and perpetually secks he will often imagine that he has found. 
Now he would try to prove what was the truth. 

He had written to Hermione saying that he would be glad to 
dine with her on any evening that suited the Marchesino, that he 
had no engagements. Why she wished him to meet the Marchesino 
he did not know. No doubt she had some woman’s reason. The 
one she gave Was hardly enough, and he divined another beneath 
it. Certainly he did not love Doro on the island, but perhaps 
it was as well that they should meet there once, and get over 
their little antagonism, an antagonism that Artois thought of 

as almost childish. « Life was not long enough for quarrels with 
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boys like Doro. Artois’ had refused Hermione’s invitation on 1) 
sea abruptly. He had felt irritated for the moment, because 
had for the moment been unusually expansive, and her announ 
ment that Doro was to be there had fallen upon him: like a eo] 
douche. And then he had been nervous, highly strung from ove:- 
work. Now he was calm, and could look at things as they wei 
And if he noticed anything leading him to suppose that t! 
Marchesino was likely to try to abuse Hermione’s hospitality | 
meant to have it out with him. He would speak plainly and ex 
plain the English point of view. Doro would no doubt attac! 
him on the ground of his interview with Maria Fortunata. He di: 
not care. Somehow his present preoccupation with Hermione’: 

. fate, increased by the visit of Gaspare, rendered his irritation 
against the Marchesino less keen than it had been. But he thought 
hé would probably visit the island to-night—after another visit 
which he intended to pay. He could not ‘start at once. He musi 
give Gaspare time to take the boat and row off. For his first 
visit was to Mergellina. 

After waiting an hour he started on foot, keeping along by the 
sea, as he did not wish to meet acquaintances, and was likely to 
meet them in the Villa. As he drew near to Mergellina he felt a 
great and growing reluctance to do what he had come to do, to make 
inquiries into a certain matter; and he believed that this reluc- 
tance, awake within him, although perhaps he had scarcely been 
aware of it, had kept him inactive during many days. Yet he was 
not sure of this. He was not sure when a faint suspicion had 
first been born in his mind. Even now he said to himself that 
what he meant to do, if explained to the ordinary man, would 
probably seem to him ridiculous, that the ordinary man would 
say, “What a wild idea! Your imagination runs riot.” But 
he thought of certain subtle things which had seemed like indica- 
tions, like shadowy pointing fingers; of a look in Gaspare’s eyes 
when they had met his—a hagd, defiant look that seemed shutting 
him out from something; of a look in another face one night 
under the moon, of some words spoken in a cave with a passion 
that had reached his heart; of two children strangely at ease in 
each other’s society. And again the thought pricked him, “Is 
not everything possible—even that?” All through his life he had 
sought truth with persistence, sometimes almost with cruelty, yet 
now he was conscious of timidity, almost cowardice—as if he 
feared to seek it. 

Long ago he had known a cowardice akin to this, in Sicily. 
Then he had been afraid—not for himself, but for another. To-day 
again the protective instinct was alive in him. It was that in- 
stinct which made him afraid, but it was also that instinct which 
kept him to his first intention, which pushed him on to Mergellina. 
No safety- can be in ignorance for a strong man. He must. know. 
Then he can act. 

When Artois reached Mergellina he looked about for Ruffo, but 
he could not see the boy. He had never inquired Ruffo’s second 
name. He might make a guess at it. Should he? He looked at 
a group of fishermen who were talking loudly on the sand just 
beyond the low wall. One of them had a handsome face bronzed 
by the sun, frank hazel eyes, a mouth oddly sensitive for one of 
his class. His woollen shirt, wide open, showed a medal resting 
on his broad chest, one of those amulets that are said to protect 
the fishermen from the dangers of the sea. Artois resolved to 
ask this man the question he wished, yet feared, to put to some 
one. Afterwards he wondered why he picked out this man. Per- 
haps it was because he looked happy. 

Artois caught the man’s eye. 

“ You want a boat, signore?” 

With a quick movement the fellow was beside him on the other 
side of the wall. 

“T’ll take your boat—perhaps this evening.” 

* At what hour, signore?” 

“ We'll see. But first perhaps you can tell me something.” 

“ What is it?” 

“You live here at Mergellina?” 

“ Si, signore.” 

“Do you know any one called—called Buonavista ?” 

The eyes of Artois were fixed on the man’s face. 

“ Buonavista—si, signore.” 

“You do?” ° 

“Ma si, signore,” said the man, looking at Artois with a sud- 
den flash of surprise. ‘“ The family Buonavista, I have known it 
all my life.” 

“The family? Oh, then there are many of them?” 

The man laughed. 

“ Enrico Buonavista has made many children, and is proud of it, 
can tell you. He has ten—his father before him—” 

“Then they are Neapolitans?” ; 
“Neapolitans! No, signore. They are from Mergellina.” 
Artois smiled. The tension which had surprised the sailor had 
left his face. 

“T understand. But there is no Sicilian here ealled Buonavista?” 

“A Sicilian, signore? I never heard of one. Are there Buona- 
vista in Sicily?” 

“T have met with the name there once. But perhaps you can 
tell me of a boy, one of the fishermen, called Ruffo.” 

“Ruffo Scarla? You mean Ruffo Scarla, who fishes with Giu- 
seppe—Mandano Giuseppe. signore?” 

“Tt may be. A young fellow, a Sicilian by birth, I believe.” 

“T] Siciliano! Si, signore. We call him that, but he has 
never been in Sicily, and was born in America.” 

“That’s the boy.” 

“Do you want him, signore? But he is-not here to-day. He is 
at sea to-day.” 
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(Continued on page 28.) 
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Art Forgers of France 


Ir is not only in New York that people 
ave imposed upon with spurious works of 
art. Only recently criminal proceedings at 
Limoges, in France, disclosed the fact that 
there is a fully developed, well-organized in- 
dustry of forgery and falsification upon the 
Continent. It has as many domains as there 
ave categories of collections, for the forg- 
ers and falsifiers long ago became specialists, 
and they can serve you with any class of 
art that you may need. 

Many of their tricks are highly ingenious. 
They will make two semi-original, genuine 
works of art out of one, for example. A 
piece of carved wood is sawed through, 
making two pieces, and in each of these the 
missing half is replaced by a careful re- 
production of the original. An authentic 
but only poorly painted Sévres or Meissen 
cup may be richly painted after a good pat- 
tern, exactly in the style required, and re- 
burnt. A real but plain knight’s armor is 
damasked with all the fineness of the crafts- 
man, chased, gilded, and rendered “old” 
again. This necessitates cost and labor, but 
it pays; a thing that, genuine, was worth 
500 franes may, falsified, be disposed of at 
5000. There are suds and sauces and juices 
and varnishes that convert entirely new pro- 
duetions into art masterpieces of great age. 
Newly fabricated pieces are carried into 
“historical” country castles, whose owners 
lend themselves to the game, and the pur- 
chaser learns—for the proofs are convincing 
—that the rust-covered relic has been the 


property of an old noble family “for cen- . 


turies.” 

The imitation of paintings by old masters 
was practised as a trade at a very early 
date. To reproduce the golden tone of old 
paintings a common yellow Dutch varnish 
or a fine sepia-colored varnish is employed; 
to fabricate the dirt coating which forms 
in the course of centuries licorice juice is 
made use of. By means of a pin the cracks 
are made, those famous ‘ craquelures ” so 
important to the connoisseur; sometimes 
the imitator produces them by covering the 
painting with a metal plate and striking 
the latter with a hammer. The former main 
industry, that of exploiting the very great 
names, has been abandoned long ago: for the 
forgers are well enough aware that to-day 
a Rembrandt, a Raphael, a Leonardo da 
Vinci would meet with suspicion from the 
start. 
eighteenth century are mostly imitated. In 
false Fragonards, Nattiers, Greuzes, great 
things are accomplished, since the swindlers 
are helped to a large extent by the fact that 
these painters worked with replicas them- 
selves. One forger sold a picture of a prince 
twelve times. 

Producing the picture is, however, only 
the first part of the business. There is the 
product to be disposed of. Years ago there 
was a painter in Paris named Arbrier who 
turned out nice mythological scenes in his 
own name. In addition, it was rumored 
that he was the possessor of some old paint- 
ings. When a purchaser visited him in his 
studio there would be found among the my- 
thological sketches, placed quite inconspicu- 
ously, a woman’s portrait that exactly re- 
sembled a Greuze. “ Why, there you have a 
(ireuze,” the customer says. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” answers the artist, 
continuing at his painting. 

* Undoubtedly this is a Greuze; 
you sell it to me?” 

Abrier shrugs his shoulders and 
laughingly asks a high price. 

“T knew I was right,’ the customer re- 
plies, apparently satisfied, pays what he had 
been asked, and carries his new art treasure 
home. And scarcely has he reached the 
street before Abrier hangs another “‘ Greuze ” 
on the vacant place between his mythological 
sketches. 
and- he made much money by it, more than 
with Greek and Roman gods. At present, 
of course, such a thing could hardly be done. 
In our day the imitator paints, often riot 
even knowing what purpose he is serving, 
to order for an art dealer. A trick just now 
very much in favor with French art dealers 
of this category is, after having a “ Nat- 
tier,” a “ Fragonard,” or a “ Chardin ” made 
to order, to smuggle it into an auction sale 
at the Hotel Drofiot. At the sale two con- 
federates of the dealer force the price up 
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At present the French artists of the: 





Painting Greuze was his specialty, . 
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by outbidding each other. The picture is 
knocked down to one of them at a very large 
sum. The statement on this sale is suffi- 
cient; a picture that commanded so much 
must be genuine, and it is resold at an in- 
creased amount. 

Here is another ingenious trick. <A dealer 
ordered a Dutch inn scene. The picture was 
excellent, and the artist had painted the sig- 
nature “Jan Steen, 1672,” on it, as he had 
been instructed, after a fac-simile contained 
in a museum catalogue. But the dealer 
said: “The picture is so beautiful that you 
ought to put your own name to it.” The 
signature “ Jan Steen” was covered accord- 
ingly with the signature of the artist. As 
his work, the painting, was shipped to a 
well-posted New York dealer. At the same 
time the New York customs office received 
an anonymous letter conveying the informa- 
tion that upon a certain steamer a Jan 
Steen, worth 200,000 frances, was to be ex- 
pected, but that a false name had been paint- 
ed over the signature in order to avoid the 
duty. The customs officers examined the 


painting, and detected the signature Jan. 


Steen under the covering. The picture thus 
became authentic, its authenticity being cer- 
tified by the customs papers. The New 
York art dealer had to pay 20 per cent. 
duty and 50 per cent. fine, together 140,000 
frances. And three days later he sold the 
Jan Steen for 250,000 franes. 





The World’s Output of Metal 


THE production of copper during the year . 


1907 shows a decrease for the first time in 
fifteen years. The total output amounted to 
713,000 tons, the principal producers con- 
tributing as follows: United States, 421,- 
+00; England, 72,400; Central and South 
America, 57,000; Germany, 31,900; Japan, 
45,000; Austria, 32,500; Russia, 15,000. 
The consumption, as estimated, was in tons: 
United States, 232,600; Germany, 149,800; 
Great Britain, 108,200; France, 65,000; 
Russia, 18,000; and Asia, Africa, and Aus- 
tralia together, 32,600. 

The world’s production of lead in 1907 
was about 992,800 tons, an increase of 2'/, 
per cent. over that of the year 1906. The 
largest share in this increase was that of 
Mexico, whose output of the metal advanced 
from 54,000 tons in 1906 to 72,000 tons in 
1907. ‘The United States produced 340,700; 
Spain, 185,800; and Germany, 140,000 tons. 
The principal lead consumers in 1907 were: 
United States, 351,400; Great Britain, 188.,- 
000; Germany, 187,000; France, 81,100; and 
Belgium, 31,500 tons. 

The tin production for 1907 was 98,700 
tons, a large portion of which came from the 
Malay Peninsula. The consumption amount- 
ed to 101,100 tons. The United States con- 
sumed 39,700; Great Britain, 20,500; and 
Germany, 15,070 tons. 

The world production of zine in 1907 was 
738,400 tons, an increase of 5 per cent. over 
the preceding year’s. The United States 
with 226,838 and Germany with 208,700 
tons were the chief producers of this ‘metal. 
In the same year the principal zine consum- 
ers were: United States, 200,000; Germany, 


174.900; Great Britain, 140,300; and France, ° 


69,600 tons. 
The nickel production in 1907 was 14,100 
tons, and of aluminum 19,800 tons. The 


year 1907 was the most extreme year in. 


regard td price fluctuations and price dis- 
crepancies of the metals, and it is worthy 
of note that the production costs in the most 
important mining districts have considerably 
increased, owing to higher wage scales and 
higher prices of all materials used in mining. 
as also to the gradual exhaustion of the 
leads. 





The London Taxicab . 


Taxicabs have become such popular street 
vehicles in London that the demand for 
them is much greater than the supply. 
They are used by all classes of people, day 
and night, at the uniform rate of sixteen 
cents a mile, and present a most attractive 
appearance in chocolate, blue, yellow, red, 
and green hues, with chauffeurs in the 
brightest and, smartest liveries. 

Although scarcely a year has passed since 
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these swift-moving electric and petrol car- 
riages appeared, the capital already in- 
vested in London taxicabs is $10,000,000. 
There are 758 taxicabs on the streets, 2600 
taxicabs on order, 1700 licensed drivers, and 
an average of 55 certificates is granted each 
week. There are eight London taxicab com- 
panies, and the average day’s takings of, a 
taxicab amount to $11.20. The average 
cost of a London taxicab is $1703. 

Some chauffeurs are already buying their 
own taxicabs on the instalment plan, and 
the picturesque hansom is disappearing 
gradually, like the old-fashioned horse bus, 
which has practically been crowded aside by 
the motor omnibus. 





Not Much of an Eater 


Mrs. Durr (to new maid). “ But, Mary, 
there are only two in the family, Mr. Duff 
and myself; why have you set places for 
three?” 

Tue New Man. “Sure, ma’am, it was, 
the cook that told me you had a pianer 
player in the house.” 





Salaries of British Postal 
Employees 


THE average salaries paid to the em- 
ployees of the British Post Office may be 
estimated on the basis of those disbursed in 
Nottingham, an ordinary midland town of 
about 250,000 inhabitants. The city post- 
master receives $3650; the assistant post- 
master from $1752 to $2186; two superin- 
tendents from $1411 to $1703 each; nine 
assistants from $925 to $1363 each; twenty 
overseers $779 to $876 each; the inspector in 
charge $925 to $1168; the inspector of mail 
carriers $754 to $900; and five assistants 
$584 to $730. All these are annual salaries, 
weekly wages being as follows: 110 sorting 
clerks and telegraphists, from $7.50 to $14 
each; 280 mail carriers, not exceeding $7.50 
each; 20 rural carriers, not exceeding $5.11 
each. In the smaller cities of the Notting- 
ham district postal employees of the same 
class receive slightly lower wages than in 
Nottingham. 








THREE GENERATIONS OF HEALTHY BABIES 
have been successfully raised on Borpen’s EAGLE Branp Con- 
DENSED MILK more each year than all so-called ‘ infant foods *’ 
combined. Thousands of unsolicited testimonials received 
annually from physicians and grateful parents testify to the 
merits of EAGLE BRAND. «*s 





THE BEST ALL-ROUND FAMILY LINIMENTis “BROWN’S 
HQUSEHOLD PANACEA.” 25 cents a bottle. 6*. 


Ust BROWN’S Camphorated, Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the teeth. Delicious. 25 cents per Jar. e*s 





ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SPEAKS FOR ITSELF. 
Experience of a Southern Man. 
“Please allow me to thank the originator of 
Postum, which in my case speaks for itself,’ 

writes a Fla. man. 

“T formerly drank so much coffee during the 
day that my nervous system was almost a wreck. 
My physician told me to qnit drinking it, but I 
had to have something to drink, so I tried Postum. 

“To my great surprise I saw quite a change in 
my nerves in about 10 days. That was a year 
ago, and now my nerves are steady, and I don’t 
have those bilious sick-headaehes which I reg- 
ularly had while drinking coffee. 

“Postum seems to haye body-building prop- 
erties, and leaves the head clear. And I do not 
have the bad taste in my mouth when I get up 
mornings. When Postum is boiled good and 
strong, it is far better in taste than coffee. My 
advice to coffee drinkers is to try Postum and be 
convinced.” ‘There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by. Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read “The Road to Wellville,” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one ap- 
pears from time to time. They are genuine, true, 
and full of human interest. 




























































































































A SPIRIT 


(Continued from page 26.) 

“JT did want to speak to him.” 

* But he is not a boatman, signore. 
travellers. He is a fisherman.” 

“Yes. Do you know his mother?” 

“Si, signore.” 

“ What is her name?” 

“ Bernari, signore. She is married to Antonio Bernari, who is 
in prison.” 

“In prison? What’s he been doing?’ 

“He is always after the girls, signore. 
a knife into one.” 

The man shrugged his shoulders. 

“Diavolo! He is jealous. He has not been tried yet; perhaps 
he never will be. His wife has gone into Naples to-day to see him.” 

“Oh, she’s away?” 

“ Si, signore.” 

* And her name, her Christian name? It’s Maria, isn’t it?” 

“No, signore, Maddalena—Maddalena Bernari.” 

Artois said nothing for a minute. Then he added: 

“T suppose there are plenty of Maddalenas here in Mergellina?”’ 

The man laughed. 

“Si, signore. Marias and Maddalenas—you find them every- 
where. Why, my own mamma is Maddalena, and my wife is 
Maria, and so is my sister.” 

“Exactly. And your name? I want it, so that when next I 
take a boat here I cam ask for yours.” 

“ Fabiano, signore, Lari Fabiano, and my boat is the Stella 
del Mare.” 

“Thank you, Fabiano.” 

Artois put a lira into his hand. 

“T shall take the Star of the Sea very soon.” 

“This evening, signore; it will be fine for sailing this evening.” 

“If not this evening, another day. A _ rivederci, Fabiano.” 

“A rivederci, signore. Buon passeggio.” 

The man went back to his companions, and, as Artois walked 
on, began talking eagerly to them, and pointing after the stranger. 

Artois did not know what he would do later on in the evening, 
but he had decided on the immediate future. He .would walk up 
the hill to the village of Posillipo, then turn down to the left, 
past the entrance to the Villa Rosebery, and go to the Antico 
Giuseppone, where he would dine by the waterside. It was quiet 
there, he knew; and he could have a cutlet and a zampaglione, a 
cup of coffee and a cigar, and sit and watch the night fall. And 
when it had fallen? Well, he would not be far from the island, 
nor very far from Naples, and he could decide then what to do. 

He followed out this plan 
and arrived at the Giuseppone 


He does not go with the 


’ 


And now he has put 


IN PRISON 


taking-his. Over the sea the twilight was falling. Along the ba 
the lights came out. An almost complete silence reigned. Arto; 
thought of the silence of the desert, the fatalism of the dese: 
the fearlessness that comes to a man there, with the enormor 
sense of resignation to a will immutable and profound, vast as tl: 
spaces that the sun has taken for his dominion. 

From the stranger, surely, to Artois flowed the passive spiri 
of the East. It was as if they were in silent conversation. 

This sensation of being in silent conversation with the strange: 
grew in Artois till he longed to know whether he was giving 
as much as he believed himself to be receiving, or whether at leas: 
he was giving something in return for what he accepted. 

Again he looked at the stranger and again he met his im- 
passive steady gaze. ; 

With an abrupt resolution Artois got up, went over to the 
other table, raised his hat, and made a remark about the beauty 
of the evening. The other replied courteously, in a low agreeable 
voice. Artois sat down, and they entered into conversation in 
French. 

The man was an Egyptian from Cairo, cultivated, evidently 
cosmopolitan, apparently calmly content to talk. 

Night fell, and they seemed as if they had known each other 
for a long time. 

Artois felt more and more immersed in the spirit of the East. 
Never before, not even in Africa, had he been so conscious of it. 
The personality of his companion was a singularly powerful one. 

At last the Egyptian moved and got up. 

“Are you going back to Napless monsieur?” he asked. 

“T had thought of taking a boat and going a little way along 
the coast in that direction,” said Artois, pointing towards the 


point. 
“T have nothing to do. I have a boat here. Shall we go to- 
gether?” 


Artois hesitated. He had thought of going ashore at the island. 
He could not take the stranger there; nevertheless, he felt impelled 
to accept his invitation. And he did so. They went together to 
the boat and were soon out upon the sea. 

The boatman was an old man. He rowed on quietly and steadily, 
with an even, regular stroke. They passed through the small 
harbor of the Villa Rosebery and saw the British consul pacing 
up and down in the garden by the water’s edge. He was alone. 

“I should like to have a villa out here,” said the Egyptian. 
“ Far away from Naples, yet opposite its lights. They would em- 
phasize the silence, the soiitude, as the flame of a nomad’s dis- 
tant fire emphasizes the solitude of the desert.” , 

He leaned back, and was perfectly motionless, except now and 

then when he lifted his cigar to 
his full lips. His eyes were 





at evening. As he came down 
the road between the _ big 
buildings near the waterside he 
saw in the distance a small 
group of boys and men loung- 
ing by the three or four boats 
that lie at the quay, and feared 
to find, perhaps, a bustle and 
noise of people round the corner 
at the ristorante. But when he 
turned the corner and came to 
the little tables that were set 
out in the open air, he was glad 
to see only one man, who was 
bending over a plate of fish 
soup. He saw this man with- 
out looking directly at him, 
and did not notice his appear- 
ance then; but when he had 
dined slowly his eyes were at- 
tracted by his lonely fellow 
guest once more, and he per- 
ceived that his companion was 
an Oriental. 

The complexion of the 
stranger was not very dark, 
but the shape and color of his 
hands, the shape also of his 
eyes, and their peculiar expres- 
sion of brilliant resignation, 
convinced Artois at once of his 
Eastern origin. He was ex- 
tremely well dressed in clothes 
that had probably been cut in 
London, and looked not more 
than twenty-eight or thirty. 
As Artois considered him for 
a moment, not without interest, 
this man returned his glance 
with that strange and_fasci- 
nating impassivity which is the 
birthright of the East. 

Artois felt immediately a 
strong desire to talk with this 
man. 

Many rich Egyptians make 
their way to Naples in the 








full of steady, liquid light. 
Artois could almost see him 
cross-legged on a carpet in the 
recess of some dim bazar. He 
was a living enigma, capable, 
no doubt, of violent passion, yet 
serene as a dusky idol worship- 
ped for centuries and making 
no return. 

“You might find a 
monsieur,” Artois said. 

“They tell me there is one 
on the island. Do you know it?” 

“Yes. It belongs to friends 
of mine.” 

The Kgyptian said nothing, 
and the boat stole on, bearing 
their silence with it. 

“We are not far from the 
island now,” said Artois, pres- 
ently. 

The Egyptian made no an- 
swer. He only looked at Artois 
steadily, and personality seem- 
ed to flow from him more 
strongly, more irresistibly, than 
before. Artois felt that here 
was a man who had no doubts 
or fears, who was rent by no 
questionings, beset by no anxie- 
ties; but a man who was re- 
signed, who had passed into a 
region of matchless serenity, 
and he was affected by this 
serenity. As the boat went on 
he thought of his recent ardors 
of work, his recent irritabili- 
ties, even of the recent anxiety 
which had led his steps to 
Mergellina and which had com- 
panied him when he came to the 
Giuseppone, and he marvelled 
at them. A calm that was like 
the great calm of the desert de- 
scended upon him. He felt the 
inimitable touch of peace. 

Low down, close to the sea, he 


villa, 








summer. Probably this was one 
of them. 

The waiter brought Artois his 
coffee. The stranger, too, was 
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saw a little light, and knew it 
for San Francesco’s lamp. They 


They came out upon the little terrace were very near to the island, 
where Hermione was sitting alone 


(Continued on page 30.) 
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Railless Roadways for French 
Locomotors 


Tux adoption of passenger and freight 
trains over railless roads in France has be- 
come not only a possibility but a fact. Al- 
ready hundreds of inaccessible hamlets 
hitherto served by slow-going diligences are 
kept in constant contact with the outside 
world by means of large auto-omnibuses, 
moving at an average rate of fifteen miles 
an hour, transporting both passengers and 
express parcels; ~nd now, following this de- 
velopment, comes the explosive engine motor, 
drawing full trains of cars, which, it is 
claimed, can be operated on level or moun- 
tainous roads at an exceedingly moderate 
expense. The first train of this type has 
just completed a_ successful trial journey 
between Paris and Marseilles. 

The trains mentioned are composed of 
elements, each receiving the energy of a 
vehicle called the locomotor, which, being 
placed at the head of the train, distributes 
the necessary power to the following ele- 
ments by means of a transmission shaft ex- 
tending from one end of the train to the 
other, thus enabling each car to utilize its 
own adhesion to the road surface as a means 
of advancement. 

The locomotor is therefore lighter than any 
of the cars. Trains of this type completely 
loaded are able to maintain a speed of 21 
kilometers (13.05 miles) per hour in case 
of passenger trains on levels, and of from 
15 to 16 kilometers (9.32 to 9.94 miles) per 
hour in the case of freight trains. It is 
said that freight trains of this type are able 
to maintain an average of from 10 to 12 
kilometers (6.21 to 7.45 miles), fully loaded. 

If all that is claimed for these trains is 
realized, it will be possible to give 25,000 
communes in France approximately the 
same advantages with respect to transpor- 
tation as the more populous and highly fa 
vored centres. 





Warming Him Up 
“My cocoa’s cold,” sternly announced the 
grul old gentleman to his fair waitress. 
“Put your hat on,” she sweetly suggested. 





To Improve the Port of London 


Tie increasing encroachments made upon 
the supremacy of the Port of London by the 
rivalry of Antwerp, Hamburg, and other 
Continental ports, have led to the introduc- 
tion of a bill into Parliament for the pur- 
pose of overhauling the congeries of docks 
that has grown up along the lower Thames, 
dredging and deepening the river, and con- 
solidating the various companies under a 
single authority consisting of fourteen 
elected and ten appointed members. 

So much money is required to bring the 
Loudon dock facilities up to date that the 
three private corporations controlling the 
existing dock system have agreed to turn 
over their interests to the Board of Trade, 
and to accept compensation in government 
stock when the dock bill becomes a_ law. 
Then a general and comprehensive plan of 
improvement costing about $5,000,000 is to 
he inaugurated. 

The proposed rates on goods will not be 
restricted to imports. As fixed by the 
Board of Trade, they will be payable, sub- 
ject to any exemptions or rebates on “all 
gocds imported from parts beyond the seas 
or coastwise into the port of London, or 
exported to parts beyond the seas or coast- 
Wise.” The dock dues of thirty-seven cents 
per ton now levied by the London and 
India Company are to apply to all the docks 
vested in the port authority, but not to ves- 
sels merely passing along the Surrey canal. 

ixisting city officers of the dock com- 
panies, the Thames Conservancy, and the 
Waterman’s Company are to be transferred 
to the port authority, and to hold office on 
previous terms, including tonditions of pen- 
sion. Where the office or situation is 
abolished there is provision for compensa- 
tion, and any officer or servant dispensed 
with within five years, except for miscon- 
duct, is to be deemed to have suffered loss, 
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COMFORT FOR CROWDS. 


Have a corner in the outing satchel for the 
needful when needed; for the batter at the 
bat, the sprinter at the scratch, the oarsman 
on the stroke, and the thousands of excur- 
sionists who will weary under jostle and heat. 
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HUNTER 


BALTIMORE 


IS THE PUREST AND MOST PERFECT 
STIMULANT FOR THOSE WHO NEED 
CHEER, COMFORT OR STRENGTH 


Sold at all first-class cafes and by jobbers. 
WM. LANAHAN & SON, Baltimore, Md. 
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The Vacation 
Problem 


is solved to the lasting benefit 
and satisfaction of all those 
who take a supply of 


Evans’ 


Ale 


with them on their outing. It in- 
sures those blissful Summer Days 
and nights of comfort and content- 
ment. ‘Tired nature’s sweet restorer. 








Yours for the asking anywhere. 
In ‘* Splits” if so desired. 








Brush’s Design—‘‘the Know why .and how” 
Single cylinder—few parts, little trouble 
Light in weight—great power, little expense 
Made thoroughly and right—not a toy or makeshift. 
Upright motor under hood, a marvel of accessibility; 
satisfactory on solid fires at moderate speed; on pneu- 
matics ($50 extra), rides like a baby carriage up to 26 
miles an hour. 25 to 30 miles per gallon of gasoline. 
For service primarily, but comfortable and classy. 
Write now for catalog and full particulars. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
38 Baltimore Ave. «= «= «- Detroit, Mich. 








COLDWELL Motor 
Lawn Mowers have 
been adopted for use 
by the U. S. Govern- 
ment and the New 
York City Park Dept. 
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(le thought of Hermione, her vehement nature, the passion that 

was in her, her instinctive rebeilion against the sorrow that com- 

panioned her, her instinctive struggle after happiness. And there 
entered mto him a strange desire to introduce to her this unknown 

Egyptian, who was become to him already an emblem of resigna- 

tion. 

The shadow of the isle appeared above the shadow of the water. 
fle saw the long eyes of the Egyptian fixed steadily upon it. The 
boat drew in towards the Saint’s Pool and passed beneath the 
benediction of the saint. And the old boatman bent to the water 
and made the sign of the cross. As he did so the Egyptian watch- 
ed him, not with wonder, not with satire, but as.the Sphinx might 
watch a gathering of Salvationists, if it could avert the gaze that 
is directed to some eternal vision. And religions seemed to shrink 
and shrivel, to become as the grains of sand that drift beneath the 
Sphinx. 

The boat stole into the Pool. Artois: stretched out his hand 
and touched the boatman, and indicated that he wished to land. 
The old man turned the prow to the island. When it grated 
against the cliff Artois got up. He looked towards the Egyptian, 
who silently followed his example. They landed and walked slowly 
up the steps towards the house. Artois did not feel that what 
he was about to do was strange, but only that he niust do it, that 
it was inevitable. The house door was open. He passed in, fol- 
lowed by his companion. They came out upon the little terrace, 
where Hermione was sitting alone without a lamp—meditating, 
perhaps, beneath the stars. 

When she saw Artois she got up. She looked at him, then be- 
yond him to the Egyptian. 

“IT was in a boat with a friend, Hermione,” said Artois. “I 
thought I might bring him in for a moment to salute you. Let me 
introduce him to you.” 

He did not mention any name, for he did not know who the 
Egyptian was 

Hermione and the Egyptian bowed to each other. 

“Will you have some coffee, monsieur?’’ Hermione asked. 

“ Thank you, madame, we have had it.” 

“Then a cigarette?” 

She handed the box, which was on the little table by her side. 

He took a cigarette and they sat down. 

**Madame,”. said the Egyptian, in his soft and steady voice, 
“allow me to-give you my card. If you should ever wish to give 
up your island you might think of me.” 

He laid a card upon the table. 

That night, as she sat upon the terrace, Hermione had been think- 
ing again, and almost with terror, of the island, which was begin- 
ning to seem as a prison to her new and horrible unrest. Had 
this man read her thoughts? She looked at him in wonder. And 
now for the first time she saw that he was Eastern. 

“We are very fond of our island, monsieur,” she said. 

** Madame?” 

“My daughter and I. My daughter is out on the cliff, I think. 
She may come in presently.” 

“She loves it even more than you,.perhaps.” 

He was reading her thoughts. She had known strange instances 
of the Arab’s power to do that, and was already losing her sur- 
prise. Nor did she mind. 

“Perhaps so. She is like a sea creature.” 

“ The sea teaches, but the desert teaches more.” 

“What does it teach?” 

““Madame must know if madame has ever been to. the desert.” 

“T have been.” 

pa 6 Sag 

He had known that, too! She looked at Artois. 
still, No doubt he was listening. 

“T don’t think I should ever learn the lesson of the desert,” 
said Hermione. “ Perhaps only those who belong to it can learn 
from it.” 

“If it is so, it is sad—for the others,” said the Egyptian. 

His voice was perfectly indifferent, without sympathy as without 
contempt. 

And his absolute indifference fell upon Hermione, as already 
it had fallen upon Artois, with an effect that was soothing, al- 
most with a magical effect. The painful excitement that had rent 
her that day faded out like a flame that nothing feeds. Instinc- 
tively she folded her hands. Her body, too, was aware of the spell. 

“They seek, I suppose,’ continued the Egyptian. “They rebel, 
they fight, they try to avoid things, they try to bring things about. 
They lift up their hands to disperse the grains of the sand storm. 
They lift up their voices to be heard by the wind from the south. 
They stretch forth their hands to gather the mirage into their 
bosom. They follow the drum that is beaten among the dunes. 
They are afraid of life because they know it has two kinds of 
gifts; and one they snatch at. and one they would refuse. And 
they are afraid still more of the door that all must enter, Sultan 
and nomad,—he who has washed himself and made the threefold 
pilgrimage, and he who is a leper and is eaten by flies. So it is.” 

He was silent. Hermione saw that his eyes were fixed upon her, 
and she felt as if he were calmly contemplating her own con- 
dition. : 

“ And nevertheless,” said the Egyptian, “all that is to come 
must come, and all that is to go must go, at the time appointed: 
just as the cloud falls and lifts at the time appointed, and the wind 
blows and fails, and Ramadan is here and is over.” 

Again he was silent. 

Hermione remembered how she had longed to see Emile with 
Vere. Why? Why run forward to anticipate the coming of any 
fate, or shrink back in the effort to avoid it? She felt almost as 
if she had eaten of a drug. 


He sat quite 
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Artois moved and got up. 

** Hermione, it is late, and we must not stay.” 

The Egyptian was standing. 

“PIl come with you to the door,” she said. “ Perhaps we shqll 
see Vere—my daughter.” 

She led the way through the house. 
behind her. 

“She is not here. Perhaps she is on the cliff.” 

Hermione was speaking. She looked at the two men. 

“Shall we go to the cliff?” said Artois. 

They went forward, and almost immediately heard a murmur 
of voices. 

“Vere is with some one,” said Artois. 

“Tt must be Ruffo. It is Ruffo,’ said Hermione. 

She stood still, and the twe men followed her example. The 
night was windless. Voices travelled through the dreaming silence. 

“Don’t be afraid. Sing it to me.” : 

Vere’s voice was speaking. Then a boy’s voice obediently rany 
out in the song of Mergellina. The obedient voice was soft ani! 
very young, though manly. And it sounded as if it sang only for 
one person, who was very near. Yet it was impersonal. It aske«i 
nothing from, it told nothing to, that person. Simply and very 
naturally it just showed a simple and a very natural song. 


“Oh, dolee luna bianea de |’ estate 
Mi fugge il sonno accanto a la marina: 
Mi destan le dolcissime serate 
Gli occhi di Rosa e il mar di Mergellina.” 


As Artois listened he felt as if he learned what: he had not been 
able to learn that day at Mergellina. Strange as this thing was— 
if indeed it was, he felt that it must be, that it was ordained to 
be, it and all that might follow from it. He even felt as if Hermi- 
one must already know it, have divined it—as if, therefore, any 
effort to hide it from her must be fruitless or even contemptible. 
as if, indeed, all effort to conceal truth of whatever kind was con- 
temptible. 

The spell of the Egyptian was upon him. 

When the song was over he turned away. He felt that those 
two children should not be disturbed. Hermione and the Egyptian 
fell in with his caprice. At the house door Hermione bade them 
good-by. 

Just as they were going to descend to the landing-place Artois 
saw the form of Gaspare coming from the cliff. 

He had heen there too, listening, perhaps from a distance. 

All the way back to Naples Artois and the Egyptian never spoke 
a word. 

When the boat touched the landing-stage of the Vittoria, Artois 
bade him good-by in a sentence. They separated at the top ot 
the steps. 

A moment later his figure disappeared in the darkness, going 
towards the Chiaia. 


CHAPTER XXIV 


THE curious strength of the Egyptian’s personality, which had so 
strangely affected Artois had also influenced Hermione. But 
whereas with Artois the influence lingered, from Hermione it 
departed. Scarcely had the boat disappeared in the darkness 
before she found herself wondering at the almost dull ealm which 
for a few minutes had beset her, then wondering at something else 
—the bringing of this stranger to the island by her friend. Why 
had they come? Who was this man? She remembered that Emile 
had not said his name. And then she remembered, too, that his 
card was lying on the table where she had left it when they went 
for Vere. She returned to the terrace to fetch it. But the card 
was gone. (Giulia must have carried it away with the coffee and 
the cigarette-box. But when she was summoned, Giulia knew 
nothing about it. She took a lamp and searched, but the card 
was not feund. 

“ It doesn’t matter.” Hermione said. 

Nor did it. Yet she wished she had seen the stranger’s name. 
But she could ask Emile what it was later on. 

Her unrest had returned, and the desire that consumed her 
remained ungratified, although Emile had come to the island as 
if in obedience to her fierce mental summons. It seemed to her 
almost as if he had brought the Egyptian to protect him, to lead 
away her scrutiny. And she had not seen him even for a moment 
with Vere. When would he come again? She might ask him to 
come for a long day, or she might get Vere to ask him. 

Vere must surely be longing to have a talk with her secret 
mentor, with her admirer and inspirer. And then Hermione re- 
membered how often she had encouraged Emile, how they had 
discussed his work together, how he had claimed her sympathy 
in difficult moments, how by her enthusiasm she had even inspired 
him—so at least he had told her. And now he was fulfilling in 
her child’s life an office akin to hers in his life. 

The knowledge made her feel desolate, driven out. Yes, she 
felt as if this secret shared by child and friend had expelled her 
from their lives. Was that unreasonable? She wished to be rea- 
sonable, to be calm. 

Calm! She thought again of the Egyptian, and of his theory 
of resignation. Surely it was not for her, that theory. She was 
of different blood. She did not issue from the loins of the immu- 
table East. And yet how much better it was to be resigned, to 
sit enthroned above the chances of life, to have conquered fate 
by absolute submission to its decrees! 

Why was her heart so youthful in her middle-aged body? Why 

(Continued on page 32.) 


The Egyptian came close 
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The Awakening of the Moslem 
World 


Tu£ faith of Islam is the most vita] in- 
fluence in the world to-day. It is the only 
faith whose precepts form the basis of civil 
law throughout all countries in which it is 
dominant. It is making converts more rap- 
idly than all other religions combined. Its 
agents are swarming through all the terri- 
tories of the Old World. They have civil- 
ized immense regions of central Africa and 
have built up the scattered pagan tribes 
into powerful communities; they are per- 
meating the East Indies; they are breaking 
down the caste degradation of India; a 
mosque has been built in Liverpool and an- 
other is projected for: New York city. Be- 
fore this triumphant ‘progress many world- 
evils are seattered: the usurer, the gambler, 
alcohol, and all the debasing practices of 
pagan peoples. 

For several centuries Mchammedanism has 
been a battle-field of arid theological casuis- 
tries. The Sunnis, who form the dominant 
sect, have engaged in furious hostilities 
with the Shiahs, the chief rival ‘sect,. to 
which the Persians adhere. During the eight- 
eenth century the Wahabis arose in Ara- 
bia, Puritans of the faith, who rejected or- 
thodox tradition, established themselves upon 
the Koran, and forbade tobacco, liquor, gam- 
bling, luxuries of all kinds, tombstones, and 
devotions at the tombs of saints. For 
a while the Wahabis carried their empire 
into Bagdad and Damascus; since the mid- 
dle of the last century they have held cen- 
tral Arabia and penetrated into Africa, 
where they have formed the Senussi broth- 
erhood, which now controls the Sudan and 
hinterlands of Tripoli and Egypt. 

It was probably the Wahabi reformation 
that began to rattle the dead bones of Mos- 
lem theology, just as the Puritan movement 
broke down the structure of medieval Chris- 
tian scholasticism and opened the way to 
free thought and rationalism. It was dis- 
covered that beneath the hard shell of tra- 
ditional interpretation the original force 
survived. Men remembered that this creed 
which had degenerated into ceremonial had 
civilized the north African littoral and 
Spain; had produced Avicenna, who gave 
Europe its great text-book of medicine, and 
the rationalist philosopher Averroes, who 
carried down to us the torch of Aristotle. 

The faith of Islam contains much more 
that accords with the beliefs of the mod- 
ern world than its traditional interpreta- 
tion by theologians ‘appears to show. Mar- 
ried women, for example, have always pos- 
sessed the right to own property and to en- 
gage in independent business transactions— 
a power which was withheld from them in 
England until the passage of the act of 1886. 
The prohibition movement finds its most ar- 
dent advocate in Islam. And in the rejec- 
tion of usury and the acceptance of interest, 
something startlingly akin to the chief ten- 
ets of. socialism makes itself manifest. 

There are three mediums through which 
the new leaven is working. The first of 
these is the educational centre of Cairo. 
At the old El-Azhar~ University there ten 
thousand students receive free tuition from 
the faculties of theology and jurisprudence ; 
and the Gordon College, at Khartum, has an 
immense influence throughout the whole 
of the Sydan. The second medium is 
the press. News of the chief occurrences of 
the modern world is now transmitted daily 
to scores of newspapers in Egypt, Turkey, 
Persia, and other Oriental countries. The 
third medium is the new railroad between 
Dimascus and Mecca, now nearly completed, 
which will convey thousands of pilgrims an- 
nually to the Saered City and greatly in- 
crease the intercourse of Moslems from all 
parts of the world. 

Kverywhere the awakening of the Mo- 
hammedan peoples is' becoming more and 
more manifest. Persia has established con- 
stiutional gevernment. Afghanistan has 
schools and factories, freedom of faith, and, 
to us the supreme test of civilization, an 
arsenal manned by native workmen, and a 
Well-armed standing militia of 100,000 men. 
The petition of Mohammedan women, sub- 
jects of Russia, to the Duma, demanding 
ecual rights and the suffrage was recently 
the subject of comment in the American and 
European press. 
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MILLER HIGH LIFE BEER an increase in 
production greater than that of any other beer in 
America. This decision has been based on: 


The QUALITY—secured from the high grade of its in- 
gredients. The PURITY—secured by unremitting care in 
every detail. The FLAVOR— secured by using the best 
quality of Bohemian hops, and selected rich barley malt. 

Asingle bottle will convince you of its SUPERIORITY. 
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(Continued from page 30.) 

did it still ielabtidedanedy clamor for sympathy, like ‘a child’s? 

Why could she be so easily and so cruelly wounded? It was weak. 

It was contemptible. * She hated herself. But she could only 

the thing she at that moment hated. 

Her surreptitious act of the afternoon seemed to have altered 
her irrevocably, to have twisted her out of shape,—yet she could 
not wish it undone, the knowledge gained by it withheld. She had 
needed to know what Emile knew, and chance had led her to learn 
it. as she had learned it, with her eyes instead of from the lips 
of her child. 

She wondered what Vere would have said if she had been asked 
to reveal the secret. She would never know that now. But there 
were other things that -she felt she must know; why Vere had 
never told her—and something else. 

Her act of that day had twisted her out of shape. She was awry, 
and she felt that she must continue to be as she was, that her 
fearless honesty was no longer needed by her, could no longer 
rightly serve her in the new circumstances that others had created 
for her. They had been secret. She could not be open. She was 
constrained to watch, to conceal-——to be awry, in fact. 

Yet she felt guilty even while she said this to herself, guilty 
and ashamed, and then doubtful. She doubted her new capacity 
to be furtive. She could watch, but she did not know whetlier she 
could watch without showing what she was doing. And Emile was 
terribly observant. 

This thought, of his subtlety and her desire to conceal, made her 
suddenly realize their altered relations with a vividness that 
frightened her. Where was the beautiful friendship that had been 
the comfort, the prop of her bereaved life? It seemed already to 
have sunk away into the past. She wondered what was in store 
for her, if there were new sorrows being forged for her in the 
cruel smithy of the great Ruler, sorrows that would hang like 
chains about her till she could go no farther. The Egyptian had 
said: “ What is to come will come, and what is to go will go, at 
the time appointed.” And Vere had said she felt as if perhaps 
there was a cross that must be borne by some one on the island, 
by “one of us.” Was she, Hermione, picked out ‘to bear that 
cross? Surely God mistook the measure of her strength. If He 
had He would soon know how ‘feeble she was. When Maurice had 
died, somehow she had endured it. She had staggered under the 
weight laid upon her, but she had upheld it. But now she was 
much older, and she felt as if suffering, instead of strengthening, 
had weakened her character, as if she had not much “ fight ” left 

.in her. 

“T don’t believe T could endure another great sorrow, 
to herself. * I’m sure [ couldn’t.” 

Just then Vere came in to bid her good night. 

Good night, Vere,” Hermione said. 

She kissed the girl gently on the forehead, and the touch of the 
cool skin suddenly made her long to sob, and to say many things. 
She took her lips away. 

“Emile has been here,’ 

* Monsieur Emile!” 

Vere looked round 

* But—” 

“He has gone.’ 

“Gone! But I haven't Seen him!’ 

Her voice sounded thoroughly surprised. 

“He only stayed five minutes, and he had a friend with him, an 
Oriental.” 

“An Oriental! Oh, madre, J] wish I had known.” - 

There was a touch of reproach in Vere’s tone, and there was 
something so transparently natural, so transparently innocent and 
girlish, in her disappointment, that it told her mother something 
she was glad to know. Not that she had doubted it—but she was 
glad to know. 

‘We came to look for you.” 

“Well, but I was only on the cliff, where I always go. 
there having a little talk with Ruffo.” 

‘IT know.” 

And .you never called me, madre!” 
“Why didn’t you?” 

In truth, Hermione hardly knew. Sureiy it had been Emile who 
had led them away from the singing voice of Ruffo. 

“ Ruffo was singing.” 

* A song about Mergellina. 
ihe way he sings it.” 

The annoyance had gone from her face at the thought of the 
song. 

‘And when he sings he looks so careless and gay. 
listen? : 

“Yes, for a moment, and then we went away. I[ think it was 
Emile who made us go. He didn’t want to disturb you, I think.” 

“T understand.” 

Vere’s face softened. Again Hermione felt a creeping jealousy 
at her heart. Vere had surely been annoyed with her, but now 
she knew that it was Emile who had not wished to disturb the 
téte-a-téte on the cliff she did not mind. She even looked as if 
she were almost touched. Could the mother be wrong where the 
mere friend was right? She felt, when Vere spoke and her ex- 
pression changed, the secret understanding from which she was 
excluded. 

‘What is the matter, madre?” 

“The matter! Nothing. Why?” 

“You looked so odd for a minute. I thought—” 

But she did not express what she had thought, for Hermione 
interrupted her by saying: 

“We must get Emile to come for a long day. 
write him a note to-morrow morning, Vere. 


” 


she said 


> she said. 


I was 


Vere looked openly hurt. 


Did you hear it? do like it and 


Did you 


I wish you would 
Write for me and 
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ask him to come on Thursday. 1 have a Jot to do in the mornin 

Will you, save me the trouble?” She tried to speak careless 

“T’ve a long letter to send to Evelyn Townley,” she added. 

“Of course, madre. And Ill tell Monsieur Emile all I thini 
of him for neglecting us as he has. Ah! But-I remember: h: s 
been working.” 

“Yes, he’s been working; and one must forgiye everything +» 
the worker, mustn't one?” 

“To such a worker as Monsieur Emile is, yes. 
let me read his books, madre.” 

For a moment Hermione hesitated, looking at her child. 

“Why are you so anxious to read them, all of a sudden” si, 
asked. . 

* Well, I'm growing up and—and I understand things I usedn 
to understand.” 

Her eyes fell for a moment before her mother’s, sad there was ; 
silence, in which the mother felt some truth withheld. Vere looke«| 
up again. 

“And I want to appreciate Monsieur Emile properly,—as you 
do, madre. It seems almost ridiculous to know him so well and 
not to know him really at all.” 

“But you do know him really.’ 

“T’m sure he puts most of his-real self into his work.” 

Hermione remembered her conception of Emile Artois long ago 
when she only knew him through two books; that she had. believed 
him to be cruel, that she had thought her nature must be in 
opposition to his. Vere did not know that side of “ Monsieu: 
Emile.” 

“Vere, it is true you are growing up,” she said, speaking rather 
slowly, as if to give herself time for something. “ Perhaps I was 
wrong the other ‘day in what I said. You may read Emile’s books 
if you like.” 

** Madre!” 

Vere’s face flushed with eager pleasure. 

“Thank you, madre!” 

She went up to bed radiant. 

When she had gone Hermione stood where she was.. She had 
just done e thing that was mean, or at least she had done a thing 
from a mesn, a despicable motive. She. knew it, as the door shut 
behind her child, and she was frightened of herself. Never before 
had she been governed by so contemptible a feeling as that which 
had just prompted her. If Emile ever knew, or even suspected 
what it was, she felt, that she could never look into his face again 
with clear, unfaltering eves. What madness was upon her? What 
change was working within her? Revulsion came, and with it the 
passionate desire to combat at once, strongly, the new, the hateful 
self which had frightened her. 

She hastened after Vere and in a moment was knocking at the 
child’s door. 

““Who’s there? Who is it?” 

“Vere!” called the mother. 

As she ealled she tried the door, and found it locked. 

“Madre! It’s yeu!” 

“Yes. May I come in?” 

“One tiny moment.’ 

The voice within sounded surely a little startled and uneven, cer- 
tainly not welcoming. ‘There was a pause. Hermione heard the 
rustling of paper, then a drawer shut sharply. 

Vere was hiding away her poems! 

When Hermione understood that she felt the strong, good im 
pulse suddenly shrivel within her, and a bitter jealousy takes its 
place. Vere came to the door and opened it. 

**Oh, come in, madre. What is it?” she asked. 

In her bright eyes there was the look of one unexpectedly dis 
turbed. Hermione glanced quickly at the writing-table. 

* You—you weren’t writing my note to Monsieur Emile?” she 
said. ne 

She stepped into the room. She wished she could force Vere to 
teli her about the poems, but without asking. She felt as “if she 
could not continue in her present condition, excluded from Vere’s 
confidence. Yet she knew now that she could never plead for it. 

“No, madre. I can do it to-morrow.” 

Vere looked and sounded surprised, and the mother felt more 
than ever Jike an iniruder. Yet something dogged kept her there. 

“ Are you tired, Vere?” she asked. 

“Not a bit.” 

* Then let us -have a little talk.” 

“ Of course.” 

Vere shut the door. Hermione knew by the way she shut it 
that she wanted to be alone, to go on with her secret occupation. 
She came back slowly to her mother, who was sitting on a chair 
by the bedside. Hermione took her hand, and Vere pushed up the 
edge of the mosquito curtain and sat down on the bed. 

About those books of Emile’s—’ Hermione began. 

“Oh, madre, you’re not going to— But you’ve promised!” 

‘Vex. 

“Then I may?” 

“ Why should you wish to read such books? They will probably 
make you sad, and—and they may even make you afraid of Emile.” 

“ Afraid! W hy ?” 

“T remember long ago, before I knew him, | had a very wrong 
coriception of him, gained from his bocks.” 

“Oh, but 1 know him beforehand. That makes all the dif- 
ference.” 

‘A man like Emile has many sides.” 

“T think we all have, madre. Don’t you?” 

Vere looked straight at her mother. Hermione felt that a mo- 
ment had come in which, perhaps, she could force the telling of 
that truth which already she knew. 

‘* T suppose so, Vere; but we need not surely keep any side hidden 
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Fastest Cruising Motor 
Boat in the World 


of its length and beam, the yacht “ Grayling,” shown 
above, is equipped with three 40 h. p. Gray Motors (120 
h. p.), regular stock motors not in the slightest degree dif- 
ferent or better than any of the Gray Motors turned out of 
our factory every day, from the little 24% h. p. $67.50 up. 
And yet with these same “run of-factory” motors the 
“Grayling” won the time prize in the 200-mile race on 
ng Erie last August. Write for interesting story of 
this race. 
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Immediate Delivery 
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stock on hand and make immediate delivery. 
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vlans of Gray Motor Boats free 
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from those we love, those who are nearest 
to us.” 

Vere looked a little doubtful—even, for 
a moment, slightly confused. 

““N—-o?” she said. 

She seemed to consider something. 
she added: 

“But I think it depends. If something 
in us might give- pain to any one we love, 
I think we ought to try hide that. I am 
sure we ought.” 

Hermione felt that each of them was 
thinking of the same thing, even speaking 
of it without mentioning it. But whereas 
she knew that Vere was doing so, Vere could 
not know that she was. So Vere was at a 
disadvantage. Vere’s last words had opened 
the mother’s eyes. What she had guessed 
was true. This secret of the poems was 
kept from her because of her own attempt 
to create and its failure. Abruptly she 
wondered if Vere and Emile had ever talked 
that failure over. At the mere thought of 
such a conversation her whole body tingled. 
She got up from her chair. 

“Well, good night, Vere,” she said. 

And she left the room, leaving her child 
amazed. 

Vere did not understand why her mother 
had come, nor why, having come, she 
abruptly went away. There was something 
the matter with her mother. She had felt 
that for some time. She was more con- 
scious than ever of it now. Around her 
mother there was an atmosphere of uneasi: 
ness in which she felt herself involved. And 
she was vaguely conscious of the new dis- 
tance between them, a distance daily grow- 
ing wider. Now and then, lately, she had 
felt almost uncomfortable with her mother, 
in the sitting-room when she was saying 
good night, and just now when she sat on 
the bed. Youth is terribly quick to feel 
hostility, however subtle. The thought that 
her mother could be hostile to her had 
never entered Vere’s head. . Nevertheless, 
the mother’s faint and creeping hostility— 
for at times Hermione’s feeling was really 
that, though she would doubtless have de- 
nied it even to herself —disagreeably af- 
fected the child. 

“What can be the matter with madre?” 
she thought. 

She went over to the writing-table, where 
she had hastily shut up her poems on hear- 
ing the knock at the door, but she did not 
take them out again. Instead she sat down 
and wrote the note to Monsieur Emile. . As she 
wrote the sense of mystery, uneasiness, d¢- 
parted from-her, chased away, perhaps, by 
the memory of Monsieur Emile’s kindness 
to her and warm encouragement, by the 
thought of having a long talk with him 
again, of .showing him certain corrections 
and developments carried out by her since 
she had seen him. The sympathy of the 
big man meant a great deal to her, more 
even than he was aware of. It lifted up 
her eager young heart. It sent the blood 
coursing through her veins with a new and 
ardent strength. Hermione’s enthusiasin 
had been inherited by Vere, and with it 
something else that gave it a peculiar vi- 
tality, a power of lasting—the secret con- 
sciousness of talent. 

Now, as she wrote her letter, she forgot 
all her uneasiness, and her pen flew. 

At last she signed her name—* Vere.” 

She was just going to put the letter into 
its envelope when something struck her, 
and she paused. Then she added: 

“P.Si—Just now madre gave me leave tu 
read your books.” 

(To be continued.) 
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At Commencement Time 


A SMALL sectarian university in the South 
had finally succeeded in obtaining the pres- 
ence of a well-known bishop to grace its 
Commencement exercises. 

“Now that we have you here, Bishop,” 
announced the president of the institution 
as he greeted the honored guest, “we are 
going to give you a degree. What will you 
have?” 

“What have you got?” inquired the bish- 
op, with a sly twinkle. 

“We have D.D., S.1.D., LL.D., and D.C.L. 
You may take your choice.” 

“ Well,” answered the bishop, “I think 
you. may make it D.C.L. I have fewer of 
those than I have of the others.” 
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By Frederick Trevor Hill 


This is a book portraying those great legal con- 
tests of national importance which have proved 
to be of the deepest significance in the history 
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The Chemistry of Commerce is a graphic 
narrative of the wonderful work of applied 
chemistry in the industrial world to-day. 
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